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HE CAMPAIGN for a $12,000 Editorial Improvement 
Fund we launched last fall has just come to a cheer 
ful conclusion—oversubscribed by $1,327 in contribu 
tions and pledges. Our deepest thanks go out to the sev 
eral thousand subscribers in all the states and a dozen 
foreign countries who dug into their pockets, for amounts 
ranging from $1! to $300, to make this superb showing 
possible. We're convinced there just isn’t a more loyal, 
devoted, and generous band of subscribers anywhere on 
earth. 


Our call for improvement suggestions has met with an 
equally hearty response. We've received hundreds of let 
ters. Somewhat more than half pleaded with us to forget 
about improvement and concentrate on doing what we've 
been doing the way we've been doing it. For the rest, the 
suggestions that recur most frequently call for a some 
what stiffer cover to prevent mangling in the mail, more 
and brighter illustrations, more and shorter articles, great 
er variety of contents, more factual presentation and 
fewer “think” pieces, and more on-the-spot writing from 
abroad. 

The second sampling of letters appears in the People’s 
Forum of this issue. A third and concluding installment 
of comments will appear in the March issue. Most of the 
letters have been of great value to the Editors, even 
though the batch on any given day provides so diverse a 
set of responses as to confirm our original hunch that in 
the end we would have to use our own best judgment 


The demand for reprints of “Primer on World Pol 
itics” goes on and on, and we've gone back to press now 
for the fourth time to renew the supply. Leonard Ken- 
worthy wrote this brief primer for the August 1953 issue 
of The Progressive; since then over 42,000 reprints have 
been distributed. They're 10 cents each, 3 for 25 cents, 
15 for $1. . . Another best seller, in its third printing, is 
Bishop Sheil's “The Immorality of McCarthyism” and its 
companion piece by Saul Alinsky, “The Bishop and the 
Senator.” Both articles in one pamphlet are 15 cents 
each, 2 for 25 cents, 15 for $1. . . Helen Mears’ pro- 
vocative piece, “The Case for Admitting Red China to 
the U.N.”, which appeared in the October issue, is also 
greatly in demand in reprint form. Copies are still avail 
able at ten cents each, 3 for 25 cents, and 15 for $1. 
Address your orders to the Reprint Department, The 
Progressive, Madison, Wis 


Bound volumes of The Progressive for 1954 are being 
prepared, and we'll be glad to take your order at just 
what they cost—$5 each, with your name in gold on the 
cover. This volume includes the historic issue on Sen 


Joseph R. McCarthy. 
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The Security Strait Jacket 


ASHINGTON correspondents, 
W a goodly number of whom are 
uncommonly protective of the Pres 
that the out 
cry they felt obliged to raise over the 
celebrated case of Wolf Ladejinsky, 
the land 
potential softness toward the Soviets, 


ident, seem convinced 


relorm expert accused of 


may stir Mr. Eisenhower into over 
hauling the 
ment security program 

Actually it had 
clear long before the present clamor 
for reform that the 
tyrannizing the 


services of the government, wrecking 


Administration's govern 


become painfully 


program was 
civil and foreign 
the lives of innocent public servants, 
and imprisoning science and scholar 
ship in a strait jacket of deadening 
contormity. 
jut for all the friendly 

from the correspondents, Mr 


1udging 

Eisen 
hower professed to see nothing in the 
Ladejinsky case that called for a fresh 
look at the Qur 
own hunch is that the protest of an 
organization as lacking 
the American 
involving charges a: 


secur®rity program 
in crusading 


zeal as Legion and 


cases non poliu 
cal as marital misconduct and simple 
the 


President, if he is roused at all, than 


assault may do far more to rouse 


a Ladejinsky case with all its world 


wide 
The American 
devotion to 


re pt roussions 
I evions obse ssive 


security is well known. 
fault 


ment’s handling of 


It found no with the govern 
security cases in 
volving top-flight leaders in the fields 
of nuclear physics, medicine, and land 
reform. But it looked 
the case ol paying 
members who have run aloul of the 
fields 


assault 


has lately into 


some ot it fue 
security program in le cosmi 
—like 


and it has come away 


immoral conduct and 
from its in 


quiry horrified by the extent to which 
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elementary rules olf and de 


cency are being flouted in the name 


pusti c 


olf security 


The the 


curity program, embodied in Execu 


heart of Eisenhower s¢ 
tive Order 10450, is the requirement 
that an 
much 
nust 


accused must do 
than 
prove his 
ment 1s 


interests ol 


employe 


more clear himself; he 


continued employ 
the 
This 
provision is now being interpreted by 
fear-ridden 
way as to 


“clearly consistent with 


national security.” 
administrators in such a 
make 
equivaient to 


mcre accusation 
however 
false the charges turn out to be. 
The Legion, for instance, 
shocked to that 
agencies have stated plainly that they 
are not interested in the truth or un 
truth of charges and complaints that 
may be 
ploye’s record, but only in the fact 


conviction, 


was 


discover “numerous 


found somewhere in the em 


Smear by Remote Control 


that such charges have been mad 
The Legion M 
azine documents this conclusion with 
fired 
relused 


had 


current American 


several cases involving veterans 


from government posts and 


reinstatement alter the charges 


been proved fals« 
I! 


One case involved an uncongenial 
married couple who worked for the 
I he 
“misconduct off 
man was fired. The 
that the wile had lied 
fired her for “falsely accusing.” 

“But husband hired back 
the Legion asked. “No. He 
fired accusation olf mi 
conduct off duty 


yovernment wile 
husband of 
I he 


learned 


accused het 
duty 
agency later 


and 


was the 
remained 
because the 
had been made and 
his record so states.” 


Another case involved a govern 
ment employe arrested by local police 
on an assault charge. De pite mine 
service he wa 


When his case came 


ianh suucce 


years of unblemished 
fired summiarily 
to trial, the 
ed that he had been the one assaulted 
that he had struck back in seif 


delense. The prosecution dropped the 


lack ol 


fully contend 
and 
charres in court because of 
evidence 
“But.” the Legion found, “the 
that fired the 
terested in the result of the 


agency man was not in 
court at 


The 


remains on a discharged status and 


tion or proof of the charge man 
his folder contains the statement that 
he was fired ‘for 
off duty.’” 

In still 


bounce f d 


notorious conduct 


another case a veteran ' 
beca ive 
worked di 
been charged 
His former 
A Legion 


from hi job 
whi h he 


had 


immoral 


agency for 
covered he once 
with conduct 


wile had been the accuser 





her to the 
hearing because she was now prepared 


representative brought 
to swear the charge was not true 

“The hearing advised the 
Legion represe@tative that he could 
save his own time by not calling the 
since; the agency involved 
was not interested in whether or not 
the veteran had committed an im- 
moral act, but only in the fact that 
he had been charged with an immoral 
act,” the Legion reported 


board 


WILNLESSES, 


“The incredulous Legion represent 
ative asked that a representative of 
the agency be called to 
agency's 
duly appeared and made the matter 
official by stating that ‘the record of 
the charges is sufficient.’ ” 


State the 


position. The representative 


Here are three cases—-and we are 
confident their number can be multi 
plied many times over 
part of the total of 
risks” which the 
istration, in it 


that make up 
5.002 “security 

Admin 
most recent revival ol 
racket, proudly an 
nounced it had fired as part of its 
unrelenting efforts to secure the safe 
ty of the Republi 

We olten given 
embrace the American Legion as a 
partner in the struggle for the preser 
vation of civil liberties, but we have 
a feeling its anger over the shabby 
treatment accorded three of its mem 


Lisenhower 


numbers 


ure not cause to 


bers may prove enormously helpful 
in exposing, to the President and the 
people, the wicked character of at 
least this aspect of the Administra 
tions security program, 

The American Legion could be 
even more helpful if it would extend 
its concern to related security felds 
where other rules of justice and fair 
trial are taking a frightful drubbing 
in the name of safeguarding our free 
dom 

Perhaps the weirdest case of all in 
volves Wolf Ladejinsky, the Russian 
born land reform expert, who 
booted out of the Department of Ag 
riculture as a security risk by Secre- 
tary Ezra Taft Benson. As a youth, 
Ladejinsky had fled the Soviet tyran 
ny when it first came to power three 
and a half decades ago. In his adult 
years here he became one of the na 


was 


tion's most effective students and ad 
ministrators ol land relorm, so much 


so that Gen. Douglas MacArthur 


hailed his achievements in postwar 
Japan as “possibly the most succesful 
land reform program in_ history.’ 
Throughout the Far East Wolf Lade 
jinsky’s name became a hopeful sym 
bol ol land reform as 


Oppo ed to the Communist course of 


democratic 


total regimentation 

Twice the super-sensitive State De 
partment land re 
former clearance 
jut when Ladejinsky’s post was trans 
ferred to the jurisdiction of the De 
partment of Agriculture, 
promptly fired him on the basis of 
precisely the same data the State De 
partment had 
The case against Ladejinsky consisted 
of the fact that he still had sisters liv 
ing in Russia, that 25 
had worked briefly for 
Prading Corporation, a 
Soviet I 
the 


member of 


vave its roving 


complete security 


Jenson 


found so reassuring 


ago he 
Amtorg 
commercial 
nion, in New York 
that he had 
Communist 
Ladejinsky con 
that he had sisters living in 
that he had 

in interpreter by 
had 


Communist 


years 
the 


arm of the 
City, 
been a 
front 
firmed 


and charge 
two 


organizations 


bee n erm 
Amtorg, 
ever 


Russia and 
ployed aS 
but flatly 


a member ol 


been 
front 


denied he 


organizations 


virtually 
Ladejinsky and his 
work, including the statement by so 
Republican as Rep 
Judd ol that 
have Communist 
propaganda its most serious setback 
in Asia,” persisted in his 
original decision 


Despite the 
endorsement of 


unanimous 


conservative a 
Walter A 


deeds 


Minnesota 


“his given 


Benson 














The Register and Tribune Syndicate 


“You put me in an embarrassing 
position. How can | refuse 
to take it?” 


When Ladejinsky supporters called 
the attention of the Department of 
Agriculture to anti-Communist arti 
cles he had written, John G. Cassity, 
the Department's security chief, blurt 
the that 
“these anti-Communist alone 
bother 
write articles critical 


ed out extraordinary reply 
articles 
would have been enough to 

Would you 
of the Communist government if close 
family 


New 


me 


were 


York 


members of 


in Russia?” 


your 


The 


living 


7 imies 


countered with a question that Cas 


sity hasn't yet answered: “Would pro 
Communist have 
was an anti-Communist?’ 


writings shown he 
The uproar generated by Benson's 
happy 


be Ih 


ction brought a _ relatively 

ending. The had 
cleared by the State De partment and 
smeared by the Department of Agri 
culture was hired by Harold Stassen’s 


man who 


Foreign .dministration 


for land reform duty in what is doubt 


Operation 


less one of the most sensitive spots on 
earth South Vietnam. Lade 
jinsky has a prodigious job ahead of 
effective land 
favor 


today 


him, for reform could 


tip the scales in of the free 


Vietnam ele 
1956 


world in the crucial al! 
tions scheduled for July, 
Vietnam 
risk’ 


along with Pres 


But 
with 
ered acToss his bac 4 


gyocs to 


Ladejinsky 
tenson’s “security plast 
ident Eisenhower's curious crack that 
he had a doubt about Ladejinsky but 
he was now Stassen’s responsibility 
Perhaps the most extraordinary as 
pect of the Ladejinsky case has been 
the For weeks 
he said while his Cabinet 
wrangled over Then in a 
press conference that was surely one 
of the most remarkable in a 
time, Mr. Eisenhower 
comments 


One——He had not himself “ltormed 
a judgment in the case,” but he sup 
ported Benson in his decision that 
Ladejinsky might be a “security risk” 
and therefore fired, and 
he supported Stassen in his decision 
that Ladejinsky was not a “security 
risk” and therefore entitled to 
appointment 


Two—He said he was “scared” by 
what had read to him 
Ladejinsky, but he felt better when 
he learned later that the agricultural 
specialist had written a book severely 
critical of communism. (It turned out 
that Ladejinsky had written no 


President's behavior 
nothing 


the case 


long 


made these 


should be 


been about 


such 
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book. The President apparently was 
finding comfort in the same arti 
cles the Department of Agriculture 
thought were condemn 
Ladejinsky.) 


Three—The President 
that when Benson took up the case 
with him and read him 
the material on fie, he 
the impression that the Secretary of 
Agriculture was talking about a 
man 
ment 


enough to 


revealed 


a summary ol 
somehow got 
new 
considered for 
rather than a 
with a distinguished 
who was about to be fred 
the President 
heard “the othe 
only 


being appoint 


career public 
rec ord 


What's 


admitted, he 


servant 


more, 
hadn't 
question” 
Ladejinsky 

It was at the same press conference 
that the President said he 
no’'need to have the 


’ 
reviewed 


side of the 


the case against 


could set 
whole security 


program and overhauled 
But if 


thing at all, they demonstrate the ur 


recent disclosure prove any 


gent need to restore a measure ol 
has be 
that 


tupidity, 


sanity and decency to what 


come a self-deleating 


r ripples 


prog am 


! 


morale, re i! 


fear, deni sale 
the 


vo sip 


encourages simple 


guards to accused, and 


malicious and demonstrably 


false charges to the status of estab 
lished prool 

There are no short-cuts or easy an 
swers that we know aboug to the per 
plexing 


There are risks in any approach, but 


sxroblem of internal security 
it seems to us that a free people bent 
on demonstrating the superiority of 
lile in the global strug 


their way of 


gle of ideas ought to-insist on resolv 
ing the doubts in tavor of safeguard 
ing security in a spirit of freedom and 
Lairness 


It has 
that the hope of developing a sane, 


been clear for a long time 


ellective security 
lair 


vestigation of the 


fair, and program 


rests on a sane, and eflective inl 


and nature 


SC OTe 
i 


ot the whole problem, how’ the pres 


ent program is working, and what 


sLEps hould be taken to make it more 


re pon ive to the country needs 


not be en 


parti it who are 


presently engaged in ¢ 


such an inquiry hould 
trusted to politic i! 
haggling 
ingredients oO number 


but 


over the 


game, rather, as \ rved five 


irs ago, assigned to a wnmission 


of distinguished American whose 


would command 


the 


judgment 


pect of 


| nation 
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elevates 


False God 


Democratic lawmakers 
first fortnight of the 84th Congress 
gaumboling about Capitol Hill in an 
unprecede nted exhibition ol harmony 
and unity. Southerners took 


spent the 


over tive 


roles of Senate and 
House 
quietly assumed the chairmanship of 
4 of the 34 committees. A 


Southerner, Lyndon 


leadership in 


Southerners, rich in seniority 
tanding 
Texas’ Johnson, 
dedicated to preserving the tax loop 
holes enjoyed by the oil kings of his 
state, won the vacant 
Senate 


the post 


po t on the tax 
kinance ( 
sought by 


writing ITIL LEE 


Paul 


wedded to the 


Illinois 
who 1s less 
that the oil 


titled to the 27% 


Douglas, 
notion industry 1 en 
per cent depletion 
allowance tax write-off it 

All in all it 
of unity, with Southern conservatives 


Northern I here 


unusual the way 


nay emioy 
was a smothering sort 
smothering liberal 
was 


the 
disturbing 


nothing about 
issignments went, but there 
that the 
taken on a suffocating 


Northe m 
abandoned without 


wctl¢ 
indications quest 
for unity had 


character 


when liber 
a fight their tra 
ditional demand for anti-filibuster 
legislation designed to pave the way 
of civil rights legislation 

Sen. Herbert Lehman of New York 
called a Northern lib 


erals to discuss strategy for rev imping 


lor pas age 
conterence ol 
the ancient Senate rule that permits a 


block 


that 


small minority of Senators to 


legislation. It soon became clea 
Lehman the 


pared to renew the struggle 


was only Senator pre 


Sen. Hu 
bert Humphrey of Minnesota led the 


battle against making the effort on 


the ground that it wa 


practi il” and would endanger 


ot 
narmony 


Humphrey, ot cours 


right on both counts. It impractica 


because there isn't a chance of win 


ning this year. It would endanger 


party harmony because Southern 


I ories ir¢ inflexibly opposed to re 


vision of the rule that gives them veto 


rights legislation 


a battle 


power over civil 


tut to surrender without ind 


to abandon the opportunity to edu 


cate and influence public opinion 
through debate seems to us a sure-fire 
that the fieht 
I he 
devotion to the pra 
hallmarks of 


the successful politician, but they 
that 


wav ol 
will 
harmony 


guaranteeing 


never be won hunger tor 


tical are understandable 


not the qualities have distin 
the 


fighting heart 


guished crusading progressive 


whose and UNC OmMpTO 


mising dedication to impractical 
ileals did Oo much to account 0 i 


deal of the pl 


we have 


great wtical progr 


achieved in this country 
As tor th 
Sen 


sequent speech, when he 


obsession with units 


Lehman put it be i sub 


Let 


never sacrifice, or try to 


acrifice ol, essential principle on the 


altar ofl political expedien and 


surely not when the object of th 


sacrifice is the lalse god ot rigid party 


unity. At the end of that road lie 


corruption of political integrity, and 


instead ol victory, only disaster and 
political repudiation 
Sen. Lehman ha 
he will fight 
for modification of the 
filibusters. We are confident that 


bac ked by 
upport ol 


that 


ilone al nec iy, 


announced 
on, 
rule that per 
iit 
the whol 
Amer 
icans who teel it is quite impracti il 
trike 


his struggle 1 


ouled count 


to hope for victory if you your 


belore the battle begin 


color 


The Humphrey View 





“Is Sen. Hubert 


dashing young Galahad of the 


Humphrey, the 
liberal 
Senate, becoming a 


bloc in the con 


ervative perhap 1 cautious middle 
Bill Shannon, Wash 
pondent lor the Ney 


wondered 


of the-roader? 
ington corre 
York Post 
Humphrey 5 conduct in the discu 
fighting for Se 
Shannon called on the 
asked 

vith Humphrey 


alter observing 


ion over nate tiie 


Min 


tion ma 


hanyge 


nesotan many que 


(Anne out 


the tory 


“Il could 


peech on 


have made a whizzba 


civil rights on 


open 
i 


day Humphrey 


pointed out. “I il 





to make speeches and I would have 
loved to do it. It would have made a 
great hit with my friends. But what 
good would it have done? We would 
have made our fight and lost, as we 
did two years ago. I am all in favor 
of throwing a blockbuster if you have 
one, but we didn't.” 

Humphrey seemed to feel that 
a common front with Southerners 
would enable the Democratic liberals 
to win a number of major objectives, 
whereas fighting both the South 


ern Democrats and the Republicans 
would leave the liberals an ineffectual 
minority isolated from the prospect 
of participating in major decisions. 


As for civil rights, the Minnesotan 
insists he plans to reintroduce the 
package of ten bills, including FEPC, 
which he sponsored two years ago, 
and will join in proposing a resolu 
tion to reform the filibuster rules. 
Sixty Sins 

A handful of snooping vigilantes 
with time on their hands and hate in 
their hearts recently claimed a new 
victim—the Girl Scouts of America. 
Months ago Robert LeFevre, then a 
Florida telecaster and now more 
properly a vice president of Merwin 
K. Hart's National Economi 
cil, found himself browsing through 
the Girl Scout handbook. His blood 
came to a raging boil when he en 
countered phrases which praised the 
United Nations and what he regarded 
as “collectivist” ideas, 


Coun 


LeFevre launched a crusade to cen 
sor the Girl Scout handbook of sin 
and sedition, and quickly rallied a 
battalion of followers. For a while the 
Girl Scouts stood their ground, but 
the filth impression of the newest edi 
tion reveels unmistakably that the 
handbook has been purged of sixty 
sins in deference to LeFevre and his 
band. A few striking examples: 


e On Page 86, the sentence “Serv- 
ice is your way of making this a better 
world in which to live” has been 
changed to “Service is your way 
of making a contribution to your 
community.” 


e On Page 102, “One World” has 
been changed to “My World.” 


e On Page 190, “You are preparing 
yourself for world citizenship” now 
reads “You are preparing yourself to 
be a friend to ail.” 


6 


e On Page 209, “Tea—China 
Bamboo—China” has been reformed 
to read “Tea—India . . . Bamboo 
India.” 


e On Page 211, two sentences orig- 
inally read “Start now making new 
friends among those you think you 
do not like. Develop wide interests 
and right attitudes.” This has now 
been changed to “Start now by mak- 
ing new friends.” 


e On Page 223, “Do I believe there 
is good in every person and nation?” 
now asks “Do I believe there is some 
good in every person?” 


e On Page 416, the word housing 
has been eliminated from the 
tence that used to read: “Learn about 
some large government project which 
helps people, such as reforestation, 
housing, agricultural experiments.” 


sen- 


Ihe adult leadership of the Girl 
Scouts stoutly maintains that “we 
haven't changed our program, policy, 
beliefs, or purposes.” They did what 
they did things 
could be lifted out of context.” They 
are convinced that the original criti- 
cism and unwarranted,” 
but “the smart thing” to do was “to 
make our position clear.” 

A Scout is Obliging 


Tit for Tat 


because “certain 


was “untair 


We have long felt that in the quest 
for peace, the beginning of hope is 
humility, that the prospect for a ne- 
gotiated settlement between the 
Soviet and Western worlds would 
continue to elude us until there was 
a willingness on both sides to admit 
past errors as the basis for building a 
peaceful future. Since views of this 
character are regarded as cause for 
suspicion if not prosecution in some 
quarters, we were gratified to find 
that this theme was the principal bur- 
den of the delayed Christmas message 
of Pope Pius XII, whose anti-Com- 
munist credentials 


you'll find. 


are as solid as 

Ihe Pope was critical of both sides 
in the Cold War, found no monopoly 
of virtue or sin in either camp, and 
then went on to emphasize that a 
great taken toward 
achievement of what he calls “co- 
existence in truth” if both 
would concede not only that they are 
not infallible, but also that they have 


step would be 


sides 


been in error and borrowed error 
from each other. 

Perhaps the most graphic, if not 
especially important, example of 
what the Pope seemed to be driving 
at is the “tit for tat” diplomacy prac- 
ticed by our government. A recent 
example was the solemn declaration 
by the State Department, accom- 
panicd by elaborate maps, showing 
new restrictions for Russian travelers 
in the United States, of whom there 
are practically none. We took this 
step in reprisal for restrictions against 
U.S. travelers in the U.S.S.R. 

How stupid and silly it all was can 
be gleaned from the fact that one of 
the strategic areas now closed to non- 
existent Russian travelers is a stretch 
of bleak prairie in South Dakota in- 
habited by 52 souls. There is no town, 
not even a Post Office, certainly no 
secret plant, but it is proscribed to 
Russians just to show them we can 
be as childish as they. 


The Brighter Side 





Iwo recent items in the news, and 
the absence of another, 
the nation’s continuing progress in 
race relations. Looking back 
1954, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
found it a year of “significant prog- 
ress” in six vital fields 
employment, health, housing, recre- 
ation, and transportation 

In San Francisco, a University of 
California survey disclosed that neigh- 
borhoods strictly all-white for gen- 
erations are accepting Negroes, 
Chinese-Americans, and members of 
other minorities with just about no 
fussing or fretting at all. “There is no 
particular antagonism to the 
neighbors,” the carefully conducted 
study concluded, “nor is there any 
particular sympathy for them. They 
tend to be treated in the same anony- 
mous or impersonal way as any 
other newcomers in a big city 
neighborhood.” 

Ihe item that didn’t get printed 
concerns the lynching statistics com- 
piled annually by Tuskegee Institute. 
Ever since 1900 Tuskegee has kept 
track of lynchings. There were 115 
that year, 130 the year after. There 
is no report for 1954 because Tuske- 
gee has discontinued its self-imposed 
task. It did this because there 
no lynchings in 1954, as there were 
none in 1953 and none in 1952. 


chronicled 


over 


education, 


new 


were 
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a AN’S RIGHT to 


and the free use thereof” is the 


knowledge 


very essence of the American political 
creed. 

We staked 
ability to survive on 
mind and the 
Jefferson, Hamilton, 
So say the great majority of us today 


have our security, our 
freedom of the 
So spoke 


Madison 


conscience 


and 


That concepuion ol treedom is the 
most novel principle the world has 
known. It political 
ligious discourse unlimited and unre 
strained. It 


pursue every problem to the horizon, 


leaves and re 


leaves the mind free to 
even though the pursuit may rile a 
neighbor or stir his ugly prejudices 

History has recorded example after 
example of rulers who decreed what 
must think, they 
could espouse, what views they might 


men what cause 


embrace 
Man's 


and practices was a bitter one 


laws 
The 
persecutions and oppressions of those 
early days make 


experience ith those 


up some of the 


The PROGRESSIVE 


blackest 
History 
tects of 


chapters of intolerance 
shows that the main archi 
laws often 


repressive were 


men of good intentions. Their rea 
sons sometimes had the ring of patri 
otusm to them 
safety of the state against subversive 


Their 


tones of religious fervor 


ideas reasons often had over 
the convik 
tion that the soul of man needed but 
faith 

jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton 
knew this So did the 
Founding Fathers. And when it came 
Bill of Rights they 

They placed po 


one and creed 


history other 


to drafting our 
bold 


litical and religious controversy be 


tooK action 


yond the reach of government; and 


protection of the 





WILLIAM ©. DOUGLAS, associste justice { 


the U.S. Supreme Court, is the author of “Ar 


Almanac of Liberty,” the recently published 
one volume compilation of milestones in the 
struggle for Britain and the 
United States. The article above was adapted 


the Columbia Uni 


freedom in 


from a radio address at 


versity Bicentennial celebration 
y 





ilone they launched on 


by that act 


this continent a unique experiment 


im poverniment 
Qur Bill of 
philosophy that 


gious controversies should be 


Right 
polit al 


rejects the 

and reli 
regulat 
ed in the public interest. It leaves no 
reyvulation It says the 


shall 


establishment of reli 


room tor 


government make “no law re 


spre tiny an 


gion” no au ad ° ° 


prohibiting 
the tree 


lau * ¢*¢ 


exercise ol religion n 


abridging the treedom of 


speech”—“‘no law * * * abridging 
-7 ° Ge oe 
> >. > the 


the people peaceably to assemble 


the treedom 


‘no law abridging right ol 


ii 


no law abridging right of 


the people * * * to petition the gov 


ernment for a redress ol grievances 


Lawyers have sometimes argued 


and judges at times have agreed 


that in spite of these constitutional 


prohibitions, government may make 
laws our ba it 


some abridging 


freedoms 





however, 


Founding Fathers believed, 
that the antidote to 
cacy was counter-advocacy 
that if a 
presented from a platform or soap 
box, the remedy was not to jail the 
speaker, but to expose the fallacy o1 


advo 
They be 
subversive idea 


lieved was 


evil in his cause, to submit his ideas 
to pitiless analysis, to explode his 


thesis in rebuttal 


The concept of our Bill of Rights 
is the concept of a politically mature 
people 
the American way of life the ideal for 


It is the concept which makes 
every people. For its essence is tol 


erance for all shades of opinion, 


persecution for none, Under our way 


of life a man should never go to 
jail for what he thinks or espouses 
He can be 


never tor 


punished only for his 
acts, his thoughts or be 
liels or creed 

It is important, I think, to adhere 
first principles. We 
adhere to them if we are to 
the with the tre 


mendous problems of this age. Great 


to our must 
have 
capacity to cope 
and powerful forces are loose in the 


world. Some of them are commu 


But all of them 
character. No 
know what 


will take 


some are not 
are revolutionary in 
one is wise enough to 
shape and direction they 
in the future, 

It will take much imagination to 
understand them. It will take great 
ingenuity to influence them 


nist; 


To have that ingenuity and imagi 
nation we must, as a people, be un 
afraid of ideas. Fear of ideas makes 
us impotent and ineffective Fear ol 
ideas robs us of the resiliency needed 


8 


the revolu 
sweeping Asia and 


if we are to understand 
tions 


Africa 


We Americans should be the first 
to understand these revolutions. For 
they made of stuff that is part 
of our own experience. I refer par 
ticularly to the desire which each 
people has for equality. The Ameri 
can political creed, with its roots in 


present ly 


are 


the Declaration of Independence, ts 


based on equality, Under our sys 
tem, people are equal, not in talents 
or abilities, of course, but in oppor 
tunities, in political status, in the 
right to worship God, in the right 
the dictates of 


to follow conscience 


On this continent history has fur 
nished a striking example of equality 
in operation. To these 
the refugees of the world 
and women of all creeds and colors 
established their homes. Jews, Poles, 
Germans, Greeks, Italians, Chinese, 
Negroes—all became 
the political sense. ‘Today they bring 
to the life of communities the 
diversities of their separate cultures 
Each has a distinct flavor; each makes 


shores came 


Here men 


these one in 


oul 


a unique contribution 


Ihe America of today is a multi 


racial community. She is a nation 
made up of whites, blacks, browns, 
and yellows. She is a nation made 
up of religious groups 
America has strains of many political 
creeds. In America one can hear all 
the tongues of the globe 


diverse 


In spite of these diversities, we are 
one people. We are united on the 
essential principle that each should 
have the freedom of his own 
science, the right to advocate his own 
faith, the right to worship his God 


con 


We 
tolerant of di 
men; 


manner as he chooses 


other 


in such 
are in 
versities 
respectiul of schools of thought and 


words 
among and we are 
schools of politics that Oppose us 

Our experience with a multi-racial 
community demonstrates, | think, 
that once the principle ol equality 
is settled, every other problem is on 
the way to solution. What we 
done in miniature, the 
some day do on a grand scale 

Ihe manifest destiny of America 
is to help the peoples of the world, 
particularly the peoples of Asia 
Alrica, to realize their dreams ol 
equality. To do so we must be bold 
and imaginative in thinking 
Abroad, we must be willing to accept 
filled with diversities 
build our alliance with friends whose 


have 


world must 


and 


oul 


a world and 
ideas we may not be willing to accept 
for ourselves. At must 
practice the tolerance that the Bill 
of Rights champions. We must be 
willing to meet an idea at the level of 
argument and counter-argument, not 
at the police level ol suppression 


home, we 


One is not afraid of ideas if he 


has faith in the ancient principle 


that governments derive “their just 
powers from the consent of the gov 
erned.” When those who are gov 
erned have the right to discuss and 
debate their political problems with 
restraint, each community de 
velops a healthy climate. There is 
a great therapeutic value in free 
discourse. The speaker lets off steam; 
the audience, if it may 
learn even from one comes 
without the formal credentials of 
learning. None of us has a monopoly 
on truth. Man's eternal search is to 
find it and recognize it in its many 
applications 

“Man's right to knowledge and the 
free use thereof” is more than a noble 
phrase. It supplies an approach to 
domestic and international affairs 
that is at once both hard-headed and 
idealistic Its theme is the 
equality of men; for man's right to 
knowledge and the free use thereot 
includes every man, whatever his race, 
creed, or color. Recognition of this 
principle of equality is the key to 
most of the political and social prob 
lems that beset this troubled world 


out 


listens, 
who 


and 


basic 
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A Window 


Washington 





ROBERT BENDINER 


The Republicans’ Albatross 


the story in the conven 


_ PEL! 
tional 
were two fast-talking operators named 
kdgar H Eugene A 
Yates, knew a 
thing when they saw it but knew in 
make it a 
Dixon 


fashion, it seems there 


Dixon and 


who not only good 


bette: 
Vates 


how to 
Messrs 


stinctively 
thing for and 
The good thing they saw was an 
opportunity to get a half-nelson on 
the Valley Authority 


long an ambition of the public utili 


lennessee 


ties industry, which for twenty years 


now has suffered the humiliation of 
having 


ing. the degree of rapacity in its oper 


a yardstick publicly measur 
ations. The personal advantage to the 
stem 
they 


two promoters was to from a 


dream-contract whereby would 
furnish high-priced electric power to 
the federal government in the very 
heart of the cheap-power TVA coun 
try, for at no dis 
cernible and for a handsome 
nine per The $107,000, 
000 plant, to be underwritten by the 
government, would 
over, at the end of 
tract, and the whole idyllic structure 
underpinned by a fat guarantee, to 
be paid to them even if the govern 
ment never kilowatt of 
powe! 

But the Dixon-Yates 
more than this simple, and by now 


a small investment 
risk, 


cent return 


be theirs, more 


the 25-year con 


used a their 


story 1s tar 


The PROGRESSIVE 


familiar, narrative ol super-salesmen 
and willing sucker. It is fast 
ing a trilogy in which Book | might 
be titled Free Enterprise Without 
Risk Book Il, ¢ reeping Capitalism 
in the Tennessee Valley; and Book 


lI, Private Powe) and Publu Im po 
The Ghost of Insull Ride 


be« oi 


lence, o7 

{gain 
The 

brought to the 


with a letter 
one Sid 
a member of Sen. Estes 
Kelauver's stall. A brilliant and high 


ly successful trial lawyer at 37 


saga begins 
attention ol 


ney Davis by 


Davis 


is counsel to the Senate Judiciary 


Committee's subdivision on monop 


olies. Recalling his work as one of 
Arnold's 
busters in the latter days of the New 
Deal, Ketauver and 
maverick Republican, had induced 
New 


con 


Thurman assistant trust 


sens Langer i 


him to abandon his lucrative 


York 


duct 


practice long enough to 


their subcommittee’s study on 


the current merger fever 





ROBERT 


whose art 


BENDINER is a 
es have appeared 
ican publications, including The 
Magazine, The 
York Post, Harper’s, 


political analyst 


many Amer 
New York 
Reporter, The 


T nes New 


and Collier's. He is now 


doing « specie! series of monthly reports 


from Wash ng 
formerly managing 


for The Progressive, mostly 
ton. Mr. Bendiner was 


editor of The Natior 





Lhe subcommittee expected a rou 
line appropriation ol $75,000 tor the 


purpose and Davis was doing the 


preparatory york when the letter a 


rived which is to break the politi il 


tory ol the year, adorn the Lisenhovy 


er Administration with a tine pec 


men ol the albatro and bring the 


utilities crowd under the first scru 


(pitic tw 


tuuny they have endured 


Black dis 
years ago 

The letter man 
Burch, |1 ol Memphis 
Walter Von 


consultant of 


ected them enty 


was from a named 
Lucius | 
l res 
New 
had 
and Yates 

Middle 
Southern 


counsel lor 
chow, i 
York 


heard 


otic 
hinancial 
| he 


that 


clent, it seemed, 
Messrs 


respectively ol 


Dixon 
head men 
South | 
Company 


tilities, Inc. and the 


about to conclude a 
Atomu 
furnish 


the 


were 


deal with the knergy Com 
electri 


IVA. With 


power ouput going to supply 


mission to powell to 


ol all things hall it 
itor 
IVA had requested funds for 
an additional 
But 


SiON, 


plants 
team generating plant 
this 
had 
sold on the notion of letting private 
IVA lines 
to replace the juice drained off by the 
AEC 

What Von Trescko ma 


counsel in this round-about maneuver 


rather than 


permit expan 


Administration been 


interests feed power to the 


aroused 





was the simple fact that the govern 
ment seemed determined to do busi 
ness only with Dixon and Yates and 
had apparently drawn up a tailor 
made contract for this purpose. Von 
lresckow's proposal, it appeared, 
uot only would cost the taxpayers 
anywhere from 90 to 150 million dol 
lars less (though still more than a 
IVA expansion) but would have left 
the plant in the hands of the gov 
ernment when the contract expired 
And, after all, there is a law pro 
hibiting government contracts with 
out competitive bidding. 

It was this seemingly monopolistic 
aspect of the matter, rather than the 
threat to IVA, that prompted Davis 
to dig deeper. A telephone call to 
Burch convinced him that he 
come major trail. It was to 
lead from New York to Washington, 
to the Lennessee Valley, to Jackson, 
Miss., to Litthe Rock—and at 
point along the way to show the im 
print of a powerful and determined 
Indeed, the outlines of the 
story, which already runs to 800 pages 
of testimony, may best be sketched by 
a series of episodes in each of these 
localities along the way 


had 
upon al 


every 


quarry 


Let New York, where 
Von Tresckow, a reputable financial 
specialist, had already broached his 
competitive scheme to the prominent 
engineering firm of Gibbs and Hill 
He had worked with the firm on 
previous enterprises and, as he testi 
fied, “they always considered them 
selves our engineers.” On May 6, 
1954, as he was preparing to submit 
his bid to the A.E.C., three of the en 
gineering lirm’s top officials called 
at his home to break the news that 
“they had come to the conclusion 
they had to withdraw, and they 
couldn't stand the pressure which was 
being exerted on them.” 

Immediately alter this 
formal letter from Gibbs and Hill to 
Von ‘Tresckow released to the 
press which said, starkly, that the 
firm “could not afford to have its 
name linked with any endeavor con 
trary to the interests of any private 
ly owned public utilities in this coun 
try.” 

lestifying months later, David B 
Sloan, the firm's president, tried to 
explain this remarkable withdrawal 


us Start in 


session a 


was 


10 


as a simple “conflict of interest.” His 
company was hoping to sell its serv- 
ices to the New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice Corporation, he said, and it was 
just a question of ethics 
When Sen. Kefauver wondered what 
New Orleans had to do with furnish- 
ing power in the Tennessee Valley, 
Sloan came closer to the nub of the 
matter. “Senator,” he said, “New Orn 
leans Public Service is a subsidiary of 
Middle South Utilities”—.Mr. Dixon's 
holding company. 


business 


Had he been in touch with Dixon? 
Yes, indeed. Another of the firm's 
clients, a Mr. England, of the Atlantic 
City Electric Company, had strong 
ly advised him to telephone Dixon 
and assure him personally that he 
would have nothing to do with the 
Von Tresckow enterprise. Counsel 
Davis explored this less than subtle 
pressure in a direct question: “Did 
mean that you were afraid 
that you might lose some business if 
you went ahead with the Von Tres 
ckow group?” Said Sloan, “I! think 
that is probably true.” 


you 


Caught at the crucial moment with 
out engineers, Von Tresckow tound 
himself in a painful position. “Gibbs 
and Hill was a top class outfit,” he 


said, “and when they publicly put in 


the paper that they did not know 
anything about the deal, it gave sort 
tinge to the whole 
It made it sort of smell, 
just to be candid.” Exit Von 
lPresckow 

We briefly in Washington 
now, where the progress of the al 
fair can best be suggested by a few 
pertinent questions 

Why did the Atomic Energy Com 
mission oppose the Dixon-Yates deal 
but go along with it anyway? Three 
of Chairman Strauss’ four fellow-com 
missioners thought the arrangement 
a bad one, but he pushed ahead al! 
the same—on direct orders from the 
White House 

Why did the Bureau of the Budget, 
that watchdog of the public purse, 
give its blessings to a contract even 
though, as its director admitted, 
“annual reported costs as a whole . 
are estimated to be greater than if 
the Government were to build addi 
tional steam-generating capacity at its 
own expense”? The Bureau's explana 
tion—that tax-free projects are bad 
for the free-enterprise system because 
they put a heavier load on those who 


of an oll-color 


proposition 


stop 


do pay taxes—has a feeble ring in 
view of what those same taxpayers are 
in for if Dixon-Yates deals become the 
rule. 

Why did President Eisenhower spe 
cifically order this particular 
tract? It is unique, if not unprece 
dented, for a President to enter into 
the details of a contract, much less to 
specify the recipients. The identity 
of Mr. Eisenhower's advisers in this 
matter is one of the mysteries of the 
capital. All that can be said definitely 
is that Sherman Adams, his chief ad 
ministrative assistant, was instrumen 
tal in muffling the protests of Gordon 
Clapp, then chairman of the TVA 
And it was likewise Adams who kept 
Sen. John Sherman Cooper from even 
seeing the President to dissuade him 
from a move that was hurting Cooper 
and the Republican Party rather bad 
ly in the Kentucky election campaign 

And finally, so far as Washington 
is concerned, why did Sidney Davis’ 
attentions to the Dixon-Yates affair 
bring down on himself and Sen 
Langer the wrath of the parent Judi 
ciary Committee? So irate were Sen 
William Jenner, then chairman, and 
the late Sen. Pat McCarran that they 
cut off the contemplated appropri 
ation altogether. Unlike any other 
such agency in Congress, the Langer 
subcommittee was forced to carry on 
its investigation without a nickel in 
funds, and Davis himself has been 
subjected to constant harrying tac 
tics from powerful members of the 
Senate. 


con 


Ill 


Moving on to the Valley itself, why 
was the TVA, which is most intimate 
ly involved in the transaction, .vir 
tually ignored in the proceedings? 
Consider the following bit of sworn 
testimony: 


Mr. Davis: You were the Chairman 
of the TVA, sir, and as such you were 
one of the principal power officers 
of the Government. Did the President 
ask you for any further information? 

Mr. Crapp: No; he didn't 

Mr. Davis: Did he submit this 
[Budget Bureau's] memorandum to 
your 

Mr. Crapp: No; he didn't 

Mr. Davis: Did Admiral Strauss 
[Chairman of the AEC] ever consult 
you about this matter? 

Mr. Crapp: No; I had no conversa 
tions with him on the subject 
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Yet one of the major conse 
quences of the deal, if it finally goes 
through, is that two powerful hold 
ing companies, united in a new com 
bination and acting in concert with 
the government itself, will be able 
in time to deprive TVA of its very 
reason for existence. With the Valley 
successfully invaded on the west, there 
would be nothing to prevent similar 
incursiors from other directions. Pri 
vate companies, as Clapp points out, 
“by forcing TVA to buy this higher- 
cost outside power, will bring TVA 
rates up in quick escalation, and the 
private utilities can then point to the 
IVA area and say, ‘Look, their 
aren't any than Krom 
then on, the public will be thrown 
into a period just as mystifying as the 


rates 


lower ours 


1920's as to what made electricity cost 
so much.” 


If the power of the utilities is a 
subtle and shadowy thing in New 
York and Washington, it is the bodily 
substance of political and economi 
life in the heartland of the Dixon 
Yates empire. In the city of Jackson, 
Miss., for example, lives a man 
named James D. Stietenroth, until a 
few months ago secretary-treasurer ol 
the Mississippi Power & Light Com 
pany, which is a component of 
Dixon's Middle South holding com 
pany. After 26 years of pulling in 
company harness, Stietenroth “tired,” 
he says, “of living a life of hypocrisy.’ 
His friends and neighbors begged 
him to forget it, but the thing was 
“literally shriveling up my soul,” he 
explains, and the Dixon-Yates affair 
was more than he could take 


In a series of statements, Stieten 
roth unburdened himself and begged 
his fellow-officers to “throw off the 
yoke of Wall Street.” He told of the 
lush extravagances that went into the 
customers’ the hotel 
permanently rented for influential 
guests; the two hunting lodges run 
for the company officers and carried 
on the “Electric Plant in 
Service”; the cushy sinecures and the 
$25,000 banquets. “What marvelous 
things,” he said, “can be done with 
the little people’s money if you can 
get it away from them.” And 
can do it with electric rates “just as 
surely as taxes.” 

For this rebellion he was prepared 
to pay, and he did. Not only did he 
lose his job, which is understandable, 
but also the lifetime pension he had 


rates suites 


books as 


you 
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All Hooked Up and Ready to Roll 
Ba: SE i8e Ei dp arene atnatd 


ae ee i 


earned under a system of his own de 
vising the 
could effect the loss, his reputation in 
The press and radio 
of the state, after an initial gesture of 


and, so far as company 


the community 
fairness, cut him off without a word 
One local paper 


length of reporting 
“observation.” 


went to the 


him as under 

But Stietenroth had his innings in 
Washington all the same 
the impoverished Langer subcom 
mittee, he told the that 
Mississippi Power and Light kept two 
sets of books, one in New York which 
he, the the company 
was never allowed to inspect He told 


Invited by 


Senators 


treasurer of 


of juggling and manipulating of re 


serve accounts, of excessive service 
charges imposed by the holding com 
pany to drain away its earnings, and 
of dummy officers who had no power 
in their own right but who exerted a 
ruthless 
for the 


overlords 


influence over local politics 


benefit of their absentee 
From across the Mississippi, im At 
kansas, came confirmation of the most 
sensational of the Stietenroth charge 
Jefferson Sper a Republi an 


candidate for Governor and the state's 


forme! 


preconvention Campaign manager for 
the strange 
double system of book keeping Where 


Fisenhower, testified to 


Arkansas Power and Light appeared 


to be making a normal 6 per cent 


on its investment in the local books, 
the New York records showed a profit 
of 13 to 16 per 


cent. “The reason I! 


swore Speck, ho 


remember it,” 
once an employee of the holding com 
that | 


you will pardon me, ‘My God, wl 


pany, “was said to myseil 


robbery! 

Phe Republican Speck doubts th 
he will ever 
told the 


run again In tact } 


committee, “if | were voting 


today, | would probably vote Demo 
What is 


later in the questioning 


cratic more, he reported 
L here 
people all over the state that feel 
do—that 


here 


ire 
the 
there is sone 


lot of 


same way | 


thing wrong are a 


pcur 
ple that have moved trom Memphis 
the West Memphi 
, the new housing development 


the 


into irea ofl 
(Ark 
and their bills have jumped to 
point where they can hardly pay the 
rent on the houses that they live in 
Speck the 


reach ol 


immediate 
Arkansas Power & Light, but 
! Little Rock brok 


his father-in-law, a 
er, ¢ xperienced i sudden falling off u 


was be yond 


business 


i | 


Speck was followed on the tan 
Arthur McLean, a Little Rock bank 
er and a Democrat of such conser 
vative stripe that he has not been ab! 


to bring himself to vote for a Demo 
cratic Presidential candidate in 24 
Not only did McLean agree 
the rate gouges imposed by Middl 
utility 


he described its malevolent 


years on 


South's vassal in his state, but 
influence 
in public affairs as the “most corrupt 


Arkansas 
bring to 


thing” in The pressures it 


can bear were “terrifying 


he went on. “It is time for the publi 


to be aware of what 1s going on in 


the utility business If we get th 
mess cleaned up and get some honesty 
the 


ever h ippe ned to 


and in there, it will be 
best thing that has 
the stockholders and the preservation 


He 


mad 


integrity 


of the 
is still 


out to 


private enterprise ystem 


for though 


his id ise 


F.isenhowet 


save him from 
hoping that the Administration 
deals like the Dixon 


Yates affair, be “sold down the rive 


not through 


by greed.” 

lV 
briel look at the 
pus in action we go to the State Capi 
tol in Little Rock 
dar back just three years. Sidne 


fill 


Titot 


For one last 


turning the calen 
Math, a young ex-Marine, wa 


out his second term as Gover 


group ol COOpEeTALIVES had ju a ( 





the Rural Electrification Administra 
tion for a loan:to build a sorely need 
ed generating plant at Ozark, and the 
loan had been granted, over the vio 
lent opposition of Arkansas Power & 
Light. But it’ was not 
block it if the Governor 
a hand 

Accordingly, McMath has testified 
the 
sible way that if he played the utility 
company's game he could count on 
financial backing for a third term; if 
not, he could count on political ob 
livion in Arkansas. He decided to 
support the cooperatives, and within 
a few days began. Into 
the hopper of the Legislature went a 
stream of bills designed to cripple 
his administration and hamstring him 
into a state of helplessness 

\t the same time, employees of the 
company instructed to go all 
out in the campaign against the Gov 
ernol 
courted 


late to 
lend 


too 


would 


he was advised in bluntest pos 


retaliation 


were 


anyone advocating his cause 
immediate discharge. Firms 
that favored him were denied all 
further with the company 
and its affiliates. And as the primary 
approached, dummy candidates were 
put up in various parts of the state 
to arouse local enthusiasm and split 
the vote. The end-result was that Me 
Math was defeated, leit to 
plate the great shadow 
over us from Wall Street, or more 
properly, No. 2 Rector Street,” where 
Middle South is presided over by the 
Dixon half of Dixon and Yates—the 
same Dixon and Yates the 
President of the United has 
been literally coaxing the 
Tennessee Valley 


business 


“ . 
contem 


hoisted 


whom 
States 
into 


Clearly we have not heard the last 
affair. A Democratic Senate 
will be only too happy to give the 
starved subcommittee all the money 
it needs to issue so far 
flung in its ramifications and so polit 
icatly potent. Whether or not Davis 
stays with the subcommittee—and he 
probably will—-plans have already 
been sketched out for a comprehen 
sive probing of the power industry 


of this 


pursue an 


rhe Dixons and the Republican 
Party itself may well learn what the 
Hopsons and Insulls found out long 
ago—that “monopoly” and “Wall 
Street” are still words of high politi 
cal voltage east of the Hudson River 
It is a little sad that their education 
must be bought at the expense of a 
well-meaning President 
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FILTERS, FAKERS & FAGS o 


By JOSEPH J. SELDIN 


R. SAMUEI 


have 


may 


JOHNSON 
thinking of tobacco 


1759, 


soul 


been 
advertising when he wrote in 
the 


lobacco 


“Promise, large promise is 


of an advertisement.” was 
widely advertised in the Eighteenth 
Century as a cure for insanity, pre 
server of eyesight, good for deafness 
rheumatism, 
gout, and for the condition of “terri 
ble wheezings that persons can hardly 
fetch their breath.” A few 
benefits were also thrown in. Smoking 
was refreshing to the head, stomach, 
“taken 


sleepie and drowsie, it will awake 


headache toothache 


minor 


lungs, and when a man is 


his brain and quicken his industrie.” 


Iwo centuries later tobacco men 


view their product more modestly 
and no longer suggest tobacco as an 
answer to mankind's aches and pains 
Health claims for 
generally confined to the twin themes 
of mildness protection from 
harsh irritants. Camels and Luckies 
are advertised as “mild,” Chester 
fields are “much milder,” Dunhills are 
“far milder,” Philip Morris 
duces “tasty mildness,” and for 
scientific-minded Pall Mall 


“mildness can measure.” 


tobacco today are 


and 


intro 
the 
olfers 
you 

As for protection, the smoker is re 
assured that his brand of 
whichever it is, does a good job at 
filtering nicotine and tars. Viceroys 
announce that “the nicotine and tars 
trapped by the Viceroy filter cannot 


cigarette, 





JOSEPH J. SELDIN is # New York consultant 
in advertising and promotion and a frequent 
contributor magazines. He is 
presently working on a book analyzing the 
workings of the advertising industry 


to American 





which 
the 
untrapped nicotine and tars that do 
reach throat and Kents 
offer sensitive smokers “real health 
protection with new Kent.” Pall Malls 
Dun 
hills are proud of their “king-size 
finer natural 
qualities” screen 
tants that 
smoke Camels than any cigar 
ette,” which is true being 
significant because Camel is the best 
selling cigarette. Luckies 
pride to “clean” tobaccos, 
Golds that no 
cigarette is irritating or con 
tains less nicotine” than Old Golds 
Despite the modesty of current to 


reach throat or lungs,” 


says nothing, because it 


you! 
ignores 


your lungs 


“guard against throat scratch 


filtering 
the 


“more doctors 


tobaccos, and 
that 
Camels say 


out wri 


other 
without 


with 
Old 
leading 


point 
and 
insist other 


“less 


bacco claims, compared to those of 
the Eighteenth Century, the cigarett 
makers recently asked by the 
Federal Trade Commission to 
sider dropping all health claims for 
Ihe reason is simple. The 
government is worried over the 
clamor raised by doctors and health 
organizations about smoking as a 
major cause of lung cancer. The 
FKighteenth Century claim for tobacco 
as the cure for mankind's ailments 
is now replaced by the Twentieth 
Century charge that tobacco 
cause mankind's most dreaded disease 
The government, worried about the 
charge, suggests that the tobacco in 
dustry adopt an advertising “code,” 
eschewing health claims, in the in 
terest of truthful advertising 

This is not the first Federal Trace 
Commission action against the cigar 
ette industry. Since 1942 the FI¢ 
has waged war on cigarette claims by 


were 


con 


tobacco 


may 
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the major cigarette companies. Com 
plaints were entered by the FI¢ 
against all the big-name brands 
Philip Morris, Camel, Lucky Strike, 
Pall Mall, Chesterfield, and Old 
Gold 


More than 
told the Lorillard Company to stop 


a decade ago the FTC 
advertising that Old Golds “contain 
nicotine, 
irritating” than other 
Gold Reader's 


to claim “less nicotine 


less 
brands. Old 
Digest article 
than 


less tars, resins, or are 
used a 
and tars” 
six competing brands. This claim was 
technically accurate. The Digest ar 
ticle did say that Old Golds contained 
less nicotine and tars than the six 
competing The 
pointed out, but Old Gold advertis 


ing omitted, that 


brands article also 
the differences be 


tween brands are, practically speak 
ing, small, and no single brand is so 
superior to 1ts competitors as to 


justify its selection on the ground 
that it 
The 


which 


is less harmful 
Court ol 
the 


Curcuit 
later heard 
case, bluntly 


\ppeals 
this 
Gold 
advertising as the 
meaning of the Reader's Digest arti 
which little the 
company’s advertising department a 


IsSsucs in 
condemned Old 
a “perversion of 
cle, does credit to 
perversion which results in the use 
of the truth in such a way 
the the 
posite of what intended 

Lucky Strike 
American To 


as to cause 
reader to believe exact op 
was 
In the 
the FIC 
bacco Company to 
that 
the 
independent 
The 
on the basis of medical ev 
Lucky Strike 
casy on one's throat 
of Lucky Strike 
otfer protection 
irritation or 
The FTC struck 
claimed Lucky Strike preference by 
after 


case against 
ordered the 
discontinue ad 
lucky Strikes 


throat and 


vertising were 
“easy on 
ferred by 


perts “two to one.’ 


were pre 
tobacco ex 
FI 


icle ree 


found 
that 
“not 


cigarettes were 


ind the smoking 


cigarettes will not 


one igainst throat 
against coughing 

also down the 
“independent tobacco expert 
interviews these 
that 


cigarettes or 


with experts” dis 
‘ losed 


free 


many were ‘recipients ol 


sums of money 
further, many 


with the 


from the respondent 
had no connection tobacco 
business, and some did not smoke at 
all 

In additional FIC 
ordered the Philip Morris Company 
to drop its that 


cases the 


claim diethvlene 


glyco! made Philip Morris less irri 


The PROGRESSIVE 


tating to the upper respiratory tract, 
or protected smokers from smoker's 
cough; R. J. Reynolds Company was 
prohibited from advertising that 
Camels will “never harm or irritate 
the throat”; and Liggett & Myers To 
bacco Company was 
prove its claim that 
had no adverse effect on nose 


challenged to 
Chesterfields 
throat 
or other organs 
Extensive medical evidence 
the FTC that “the smoke of 
all the leading brands contains throat 
the 
There 


con 
vinced 
essentially 


irritants in same 


quantities and degrees was 
difference” in 
the 


bt ands 


“no signilicant nico 


tine, tars, or and smoke 
the leading 
equally irritating. Further, the 


tity ol 


resins 
from all was 
qu it) 
only 
cigal 
individual 


nicotine varied “not 
among the different brands of 
but the 


cigarettes ol brand 


ettes also among 


the 
rie 
switched its 
with the 


same 


Today's wal on cigarette 


claims has tactic from 


individual battles tobacco 
companies to an attempt to lay low 


all the health 


an industry-wide advertising 


claims by the use ofl 
code 
The reason for 
is the 


this change in tacti 


growing medical evidence of 


_ 


the smoking-lung cancer relationship 
Although 
still lacking, the 
reported with alarm by many doctor 


health 


cause-and-effect proof is 


medical evidence i 


and public organizations—tor 


the American ( 
Society in its 1954 report to the 


Medical 


Based on a 


imme! 


An I 


example, by 


man Association 
half veal 


the smoking habits of 187 


two and one 
study of 
between 50 and 70 ind 
on the cause of death 
period ol 1854 of the 


Society 


soo men 


during th if 


men, the 


American Cancer draws these 


conclusions: Cigarette smoking ven 


light cigarette smoking is associated 


with a rise in the general death rate 


Heavy cigarette smoking nearly dou 


bles the death rate from coronary 


diseases and more than doubles the 


death rate trom cancer 


neo borne s about it 


The I 1 makes 
tlarm over these 
to ill the 


rie 


developments with regard to the ef 


statistics. In its lett 


cigarette compan the 


pointed to the “recent screntilt 


fects of cigarette smoking iS justi 


fication for it increased interest im 


vivertising claim ind increased = re 
sponsibility under the law to prevent 


false or 


SAllic 


the use of misleading claim 


These 


wcording to the Ft 


scientilic deve lopme nt 


ilso mc@rease 


the “responsibility of the industry to 


eliminate voluntarily from its adver 


tising all claims and implication 


which are questionable in the light 


of present day scientific knowledge 


At the heart of the vnivertising 
suggested by the FIC. is the 
that 


code 


elimination of the claim cigar 
mok 
Tigati 
moker health 


het to be 


cette moking in general or the 


ing ol any brand in particular | 


injuriou to the 


! 


Cigarette ive vulvertises 


is “not harmful” or “non-irritating 


ind descriptive vord uch ‘ 


mooth and soothing ire not to be 


used because in the public mind these 


words imply ‘lack of harmful or irri 


tating ellects 


Cigarette ads are also to avoid an 


reference to throat, larynx, lungs 


nose or other part ol the hod 


nerves ind to 


illustra 


energy, or digestion 


avoid by “word, term, or 


tion” any implication of “medica 


approval 
Also blacklisted are 


cause of 


claims that be 
method of 


added filter 


bi ind contain 


“ingredients 


manutacture, length 


iny other reason” one 


‘less nicotine, tar, resins” or othe 


injurious ubstances untle such 





claims are proved beyond scientific 
doubt 

Elimination of all health claims in 
cigarette advertising leaves as proper 
copy themes quality, 
taste, flavor, enjoyment, and other 
similar matters of opinion.” 


“subjects of 


Phe question at hand is how much 
tume the FIC expects to give the 
tobacco companies before requiring 
their adherence to the “code.” The 
patience of the FTC is notable in the 
advertising world. The misleading 
Old.Gold ads based on the Reader's 
Digest article appeared in 1942. But 
it was eight years later before the 
ith Circuit Court of Appeals upheld 
the right of the FTC to order these 
ads stopped. Similarly, actions started 
in 1942 and 1948 against Camels 
and Lucky Strikes were not settled 
for many years. Lengthy delay is the 
pattern in many FTC cases 

The reason for this drag on action 
is probably in the purpose for which 
Congress originally set up the agency, 
which was to stop unfair methods of 
business competition—to protect the 
businessman rather than the public 
Not until 1938 the FTC given 
the additional authority, in the 
Wheeler-Lea amendment, to act in 
the public interest 


was 


Despite this extension of its pro 
tective powers, the prevention of un 


fair methods of business competi 
tion is still the guiding philosophy 
of the FTC today 
businessmen are discussed 
ference tables with 
One result is delay 
no copywriter worth his Brooks 
Brothers suit is going to modify an 
effective piece of selling copy, even 
if misleading, when he knows that 
claims discussed with 
the FTC for months. Copy claims are 
often abandoned as old hat, and the 
copywriter is proclaiming a new set 
of product virtues before the FTC 


Cases involving 


overt con 
hands 


Another is that 


gloved 


copy can be 


acts 

The companies are not 
ready to drop health claims in cigar 
ette ads. They acknowledge a “basic 
responsibility” of the industry for 
the smokers’ health but 
real proof exists that cigarette smok 
ing is a “cause” of lung cancer. On 
Jan. 4, 1954, they placed a full-page 
advertisement in 448 newspapers in 


tobacco 


deny any 
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the United States headlined,” A Frank 
Statement to Cigarette Smokers.” 
Taking note of the cancer talk, the 
tobacco companies said that the 
statistical link of smoking to cancer 
could apply “with equal force” to 
other aspects of “modern life.” The 
advertisement recalled that for more 
than 300 years tobacco gave “solace, 
relaxation, and enjoyment to man 
kind” and seemed to suggest that the 
cancer charge, like other charges 
against tobacco, would in time be 
abandoned for “lack of evidence.” 
men believe that the 
smoking habit is too firmly entrench 
ed to be overturned by talk of can- 
cer. This is probably true, but a 
revolution is now taking place in 
the smoking habits of the 
rhe industry is undergoing what one 
executive 
of the greatest periods of change and 
upheaval since Americans first started 
smoking cigarettes before the Civil 
War.” 

\ growing number of smokers in the 
United States, worried over cancer, 
are running to the filter-tip cigarettes 
for safety from the injurious tobacco 
elements. Sales of regular size cigar 
ettes fell 15 per cent in the first six 
1954, and in the 
period of time sales of the filter-tips 
jumped 198 per cent. Tobacco men 
estimate that 10 out of every 100 
smokers now smoke filter-tip cigar 
ettes; if the trend continues, 40 
out of every 100 smokers will be 
puffing through filters two years 
from now 


Tobacco 


nation 


tobacco describes as “one 


months of same 


Health-minded smokers of the fil 
ter-tips, however, have nothing to 
cheer the American Medi 
cal Association's recent report on the 
filtration by the filter 
Five leading brands were auto 
matically “smoked” by a machine 
equipped with motor-driven valves to 
provide the periodic “puff.” The con 
reached by the AMA re 
searchers is that the filter-tip smokers 
are inhaling about as much tars and 


about in 


degree of 
tips 


clusion 


nicotine as the smokers of the regu 
lar size cigarettes. “In all cases the 
fraction of nicotine removed by the 
filters from the smoked portion of 
the cigarette is small,” doctors were 
informed in the official AMA 
Journal. 


What is to be done? The fact that 
the smoking hazard exists in both 
regular and filter cigarettes alike un 
derscores the need of the FTC truth 
in-cigarette-advertising campaign. It 
is elementary justice to the 60 mil 
lion smokers that they be made aware 
of the dangers in smoking, particu 
larly excessive smoking. The 400 bil 
lion cigarettes consumed 
triple the number of 20 years ago, 
may be a time-bomb to these smokers 
They are entitled to the truth, for 
their lives may depend on it 


annually, 


A few years ago, in a case on truth 
in advertising, the Court of Appeals 
“To tell than the 
whole truth is a well known method 
of deception. In determining whether 
or not advertising is mis 
leading, regard must be had to 
the effect which it might reasonably 
be expected to have upon the general 
public The law is not made for 
the protection of experts, but for the 
public—that vast multitude which in 
cludes the ignorant, and the 
ulous, who, in making purchases, do 
not stop to analyze, but are governed 
by appearances and general impres 
sions. 


observed: less 


false or 


cred 


IV 


In addition to truth-telling, the 
tobacco industry has another respon 
sibility to the millions of smokers, 
most of whom are unwilling to give 
up the smoking habit. [t is not ask 
ing too much of the industry which 
has reaped millions in profits from 
smokers to spend a few of these mil 
lions on cancer research of its 
tobacco products. The shameful fact 
is that in 1954 the tobacco industry 
spent more than $80 
cigarette advertising alone, but only 
one-tenth of one per cent of that 
sum, a paltry $82,000, on cancer re 
search 


own 


millions on 


It is high time for the tobacco in 
dustry to announce that it 
ing the flow of millions of dollars to 
cancer research to protect smokers 
That would be the best cigarette 
commercial on the air today 


is switch 
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BY WILBUR H. BALDINGER 


Washington 

HE witness bearing careers ol pro 
fessional former Communists, 

who have 
elite American class, can be arduous 
The law of diminishing 
plies with peculiar harshness to the 


business of which the 


become something of an 


returns ap 


informing, in 
merchandise in demand is 
After awhile the supply of readily 
remembered Red identities dwindles 
depleted as it is in hearing after hear 
ing and trial after trial 
seems then to take real effort by the 
entrepreneurs of subversive suspects 


to keep up with the voracious needs 


namics 


It sometimes 


of Congressional committees and the 
Department of Justice 

Take, for example, the well-known 
Louis Francis Budenz, long-time man 
aging editor of the Daily Worker. A 
subservient Party hack 
for ten years before he suddenly re 


Communist 


formed to emerge in 1945 as a patriot, 
Grade 1-A, Budenz has been the most 
tireless name-dropper of them all 
Lately, however, his direct-knowledg: 
denunciations of the disloyalties of 


others have been lagging somewhat 
He has by no means scraped the bot 
tom of his Bolshevik 
full to bursting as it was in 


the beginning 


After all, a 
the total-recall 
couldn't be everywhere at once, con 
spiring in 
simultaneously, 
days 


barrel, but it's 
not $0 
with 


man even one 


talents of a Budenz 
person with everybody 
back in the dark 
So Budenz is now often reduced 
to swearing he recalls that somebody 
in the Party once told him that some 
body else was “a member,” or “under 
discipline,” or 


a loval adherent.” 
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This type of evidence may leave 


something to be desired by a lawyer 
by way of corroboration, but it does 
have the virtue of being virtually i 
relutable. If the 


by Budenz as the 


comrade identitied 


ource olf such con 
lidences is called in he usually claims 


Fifth Amend 


ment, retusing under the Constitution 


the protection ol the 


to contirm, deny, or clarify. This is 


good tor the Communists, one ol 


whose nastier aims is to spre ul not 


only contusion but suspicion that a 
suspect who may in fact be anti-Com 


And 
' 


rood, except for the sat 


munist 1s, indeed, a Communist 
it does little 
isfaction olf record 


for the 


getting it im the 
uspect to enter rebuttal him 
that 


self. He can't say on his oath 


somebody hadn't said something to 
Budens 
But such 
for the 
American 


reported 


testimony doe bite iy 
House Committee on Un 
Activitie 
with pride that over the 
past six years it has obtained ‘ 
identifications” of 4,151 U.S. Com 
munists. The of the Da 
Worker has vastly 


making that cl 


which recent 


po itive 


yx editor 
been helpful in 
im po ible 

Budenz, who has parlayed hi ell 
' 1 ¢ ' 
prociaimes ommunist perlidy into 
piety, re pectability i hair ot eco 


Fordham I 
Who W hie ivi 


es 


nomics at niversity 


lines in Imerica, and 





now «@ free lance 
re ently completed 
Nowsweek's capitel 

ght city editor of 
and news editor for 


and Pt 


Pittsburgt 


delphia 
magazines 





‘ 


a card in the American Management 
never had it so good He 
Worl 


sources as wit 


Association 
has testified that his post-Dar/) 
er income trom such 
rovalties 


S10,000 a 


ness tees, lectures, and book 


ate olf more than 


\way stands Budenz 
has produced, partly by repeating his 
testimony This Is M 
Mar 


from hearing 


privileged 
decicated lo 
Immaculate and Ven Without 
Faces The (C1 Is Peace mad J he 
Techniques of Ce 
literary 


Sf which is 


mmunism ina tidy 
sideline This extra-hearing 
activity helps put him closer to the 


} 
contessional 


top olf the Communist 


corps than some of the other 


prok 
sionals who scrabble to satisly the in 
cessant summonses trom ¢ Hill 
lor Names! Names! 


Sharing eminence 


his latter-day calling, 


ipilo 
with Budenz in 
both 
and writer is Elizabeth (Out of 
Bondage) Bentley the Red = Sp 
Queen of World War Il Washington 
what she did tor 


is Wilhnes 


who says she did 
the Russians out o 


the late 


deep passion tor 
Jacob Golo i Communist 
and othe 


procure ol document 


things. An even more novel place 
in American hist lastingly held 
Whittaker Witness) Chamber 
took purloined Stat 


papers Alger 


ory is 
who Depart 
ment Hiss in the 
1 
But 


cle scryVe 


irom 


there are lesser witnesses who 


Thhaore ittention than 


publi 


they've been getting lhe govern 


ment, in its ceaseless search tor Com 


munists and onetime Communist 


who don't exploit their lamentabl 


rdditiona hel 
interesting a 


alliliation, has many ) 
e! Some are nearly a 


known 


(Chambers 


the bette Budenzs, Bentth 


and 


II 
Among the informe 
Reds sustained in a stable 
Immigration and Naturalizatio 
ice maintains on its regular 
is contractors.’ I he Sery 


‘ illbook 


from the Ca 


keeps a listing a 
dred 


Party 


relugces 
who work part-time on a 
per-diem basi They all are on 
to testily for the 


portation and denaturalization case 


prose ution tf 


ind repeatedly are on loan to Senate 
ind House 


COMME and ied 


federal agencies a qualitied expert 


J 
witnesse 





Then there are numerous paid 
agents who infiltrate the Communist 
Party to take down the names and 
seduce others into it so they can be 
exposed to the FBI (which at times 
appears to accept the competence of 
almost anyone for this assignment) 
and the committees. While so en 
gaged their living is derived in part 
from an FBI budget item of $70,000 
for “unforseen emergencies of a 
fidential character.” Hitherto” un 
heard-from |-was-a-Communist-for-the 
FBI characters pop out of the Com 
munist Party with growing frequen 
cy to set themselves up in what by 
now is a pretty competitive business 

What the crews of renegade Com 
munists and accomplish — in 
pointing up the menace of domestic 
comrades to the safety of the nation 
is at best an uneven story. It is an un 
argument, however, that 
there is no surer way for the govern 
ment to identify, isolate, or imprison 
than to utilize the ex 
periences and services of former con 


con 


spies 


beatable 


Communists 


spirators 
Demonstrably, there is Communist 
subversion. Communist espionage has 
been committed. No doubt it still 
goes on, despite the endless counter 
feats displayed on the 
radio by “The FBI in Peace and 
War,” which is based on Matt Cvetic’s 
exploits as an FBI operative in Pitts 
burgh and is dedicated to “Wrig 
ley’s Spearmint Chewing Gum 
healthful, refreshing, delicious.’ 
Although it is cleat 
these witnesses 


espionage 


enough that 
some ol have 
tributed to our understanding of the 
problems, tests of responsibility, reli 
ability, and credibility need to be ap 
plied to participants in official in 
vestigations of Communism no 
than they are in any other legislative 
or judicial area 
since the perils of Soviet imperial 
ism and the domestic 
dangers of misinformation and anti 
frenzy, as well 
munist subversion, are so apparent 


con 


less 
More so, perhaps, 
are so deadly 


Communist as Com 


All government agencies don't 
match the performance staged in a 
run between last Sept. 15 and Nov 
19 by the Federal Communications 
Commission, on which two new Re 
publican members—John C. Doerter 
and Robert E. Lee—are McCarthy 
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devotees. In this chilling show the 
FCC tried that Ed 
ward Q. Lamb, millionaire Democrat 
ic publisher of the Erie (Pa.) Dis 
patch is a Communist who should be 
denied renewal of a license for his 
television station, WICI 

The main testimony against Lamb 
(who offered $10,000 to anybody who 


to demonstrate 


could prove the FCC’s charge) came 


at bewildering length from Marie 


Natvig, a divorcee of 50 who said she 
only recently had bestowed herself 
on the FBI. She attested that she was 
a Toledo Communist 1935 
and 1937 and that Lamb was a com 
rade, too 


between 


even to the intimate point 
paying for her hotel room 
But, try hard as she did, Mrs. Natvig 
couldn't recall lived 
as late as 1945, or where she married 
the second of three husbands, or the 
location of a family fur shop enter 
prise in Akron, or the names of any 
professors she said gave her learning 
at Radcliffe, Harvard, and Columbia 


The other official 
proceedings in Washington are re 
plete with further occasions for won 
derment Any inspection of them 
leads inescapably to Harvey M. Matu 
sow. Now 28, he is writing a book, 
The World of McCarthy, subtitled 
Blacklisting Is My Business. Matusow 
is the government's most skilled spe 
the deviltries of 
the Communist youth movement 


ol once 


just where she 


transcripts ol 


cialist on postwal 


An FBI plant in the Communist 
Party from early in 1950 until Jan. 
19, 1951, when he was expelled, Ma 
tusow first joined up with the com 
rades in 1946 in American Youth for 
Democracy, now known as the Labor 
Youth League. He can deliver names 
by the scores and has done so breath 


lessly for many forums 


The Subversive Activities Control 
Board, handed the task of tagging 
Communist fronts, extinct as well as 
extant, had Matusow in to testify 
against the Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade and the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friend 
ship. Subsequently, counsel for the 
Party-fostered outfits subpoenaed 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the 
Methodist Church and Russell Mor 
ton Brown, law partner of former 
Atty. Gen. J. Howard McGrath, for 
reluctant evidence about the govern 


ment’s star witness. 


Bishop Oxnam swore that Matu 
sow, presumably in search of spiritual 
had him 
The Bishop testified that Matusow 
“said he had lied again and 
in hearings, that “one fabrication led 
to another,” that he admitted he 
got “a certain thrill in these revela 
tions.” Brown, of counsel for Lamb 
in the FCC case, swore that Matusow 
had approached him to offer informa 
tion, but warned, “You should know 
that | am not to be trusted.” Brown 
testified that Matusow had 
“betrayed everybody who ever trust 
ed me” and had concluded, “I don't 
even trust myself.” 


succor, come to see twice 


uo ' 
again 


said he 


Earlier the Un-American Activities 
Committee, having heard disturbing 
reports about Matusow’s visits with 
Bishop Oxnam, who once did a shat 
tering analysis of a Committee dossier 
on himself, recalled the 
to reconfirm what he 
about Communist 
adolescents 


young man 
had told it 
penetration ol 
Matusow pinned every 
thing down with characteristic clarity 
in the following passage before the 
Committee, which thanked him 
warmly for the reassurance: 


“I have told somebody I found a 
stronger faith and belief in God 
which I had before but which is now 
more stable and that | 
very warm, and shall we say friendly, 
honest religious experience not in re 
lation to any specific church. Yes, 
that I said, but that I say here and 
that I will say again, but that doesn't 
distract or retract anything.” 


have had a 


The Committee has had some con 
cern over ventures into religion by its 
witnesses ever since September, 1953, 
whi h 


when it embarked on a foray 


ended soon after the first profession 


heard from. The aborted 


probe was postulated on a claim by 


als were 
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J. B. Matthews, no ex-CP 
himself but once an exuberant organ 
izer of Communist that “the 
largest single group supporting the 
Communist apparatus in the United 
States today is composed of Protestant 
clergymen.” 

Joseph Zack Kornfeder, a Commu 
nist from 1919 to 1934, testified that 
600 U.S. ministers “secret” 


member 


fronts, 


were 


Party members and 2,000 more “pret 


ty close to the machine,” reinforced 
for the barricades by a 
+000 to 4,000 more 
low-traveling 
tions were solemnly seconded by Ben 
jamin (1 Confess) 
general of the Party on his expul 
sion in 1929, and Manning Johnson, 
a national CP 
until 1940 who 
Immigration Service 

But many of the prolessionals, ex- 
perienced, informed, and steadfast as 
they may be, are novices compared 
with Paul Crouch, who at 51 
ognized generally as the dean of the 
corps. He graduated into the Commu 
nist Party in 1925 from the U.S. Army 
and Alcatraz, where he did a stretch 
disatlect the 
forces. Crouch was a Party payroller, 


reserve ol 
“among the fel 
category.” These ne 


Gitlow, secretary 


Negro commissionet 


now works for the 


is Tec 


flor trying to armed 
mostly in outposts in the South, from 
then on until at least 1942, when he 
was fired from his job as Alameda 
County California but 
was implored by the Party, so he says, 
to carry on in the rank and file. 
Crouch has been top man in the 
Immigration Service's per-diem divi 


organizer in 


sion of former Communists, averaging 
$5,000 a year from the taxpayers, who 
are getting more than their money's 
worth if versatility of performance is 
they want. He 


tured by the government in at least 


what has been fea 
60 proceedings of one sort or another, 
winning critical 


triumphs as these: 


attention for such 


e In February, 1953, Crouch swore 
at a deportation hearing involving 
Jacob Burck, Chicago Sun-Times cat 
who as a young immigrant 
once did drawings for the Daily Work 
er, that he knew the suspect well over 
the years as a Communist and had 
seen him at many Party meetings 
Asked to point out Burck, Crouch un 
erringly fingered Tribune 
photographer who was in the room 


toonist 


a Chicago 


to record the humiliation of the com 
petition. Burck’s later filed 
19 sworn challenging 


counse! 


affidavits, 
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Crouch’'s credibility in other incidents 


e In 1949, in the perjury trial of 
Harry Crouch that he 
“had no knowledge of David Davis,” 
otherwise identified as a Philadelphia 
Communist leader, and repeated the 
denial three times. In 1954, testifying 
at the Smith Act trial of Davis 
eight Party colleagues, Crouch swore 
that he had worked closely with Davis 
Army 


said 


Bridges, 


in the "30s on infiltration of the 


1949, in Un 
Activities Committee hear 


e In the Spring of 
American 
ings on possible wartime espionage at 
the University of California's 
tion laboratory at Berkeley, 
swore he “was active in trying to in 
filtrate all 
but that he “was not permitted [by 
Party to know 
of any Communists within the project 
But in its annual report for 1949, re 
cording development of its “Scientist 
X” case against Dr. Joseph W. Wein 
berg, the Committee was able to say 


radia 
Crouch 
there 


scientilic research” 


superiors the names” 


“Supplementary evidence 
Weinberg’s Communist 
was supplied by Mr 


Crouch, who stated they 


regarding 
associations 
Mrs. Paul 
had attend 
with 
Weinberg that he 
no Communist. At his resultant 
trial in March, 1953, 
the key witness, 
berg was acquitted 


ed Communist meetings this 


scientist.’ swore 
was 
when 


Wein 


pel pury 


Crouch was 


When the conflict in Crouch’s testi 
mony in the Bridges and Smith Act 
called to Atty. Gen. Het 


trials was 


bert Brownell’s attention at a 
1954, he 
he would give “the 
“study.’ No 
Brownell’s reflections have been man 
Nor is there any known 
the Depart 


ment, which always is quick to catch 


pre >> 
said that 
matter 


conterence in May 
sore 
positive results of 
ifested since 
disposition by Justice 


criminal discrepancies in testimony 


by Communist suspects, to police the 
hearing or trial conduct of any other 
witnesses in the field 

The Committee on Un-American 
Activities that it 
never found it necessary to 
any perjury action 
“triendly” The 
as the record shows, is true 
Capitol Hill 
a highly prized and priv 


has boasted has 
initiate 
against any 
Witness same, so tar 
all ACTOSS 
where members of the 
corps are 
ileged class, never subject to cross 
examination and seldom challenged 
in their breath-taking stories by the 


statesmen who run the hearings 
IV 


I his 


lor ex-Communist 


comlortable state of alffai 
informers was dis 
the State of Wash 
There, in 1948 George 
told the Canwell Committee 
Melvin Rader of the Uni 
Washington had attended 
educational caucus in New 
1958 or 1939. By painstak 
Rader finally 


ten-year-old 


turbed once—in 
ington 
Hewitt 
that Prol 
versity of 
a Red 
York in 
ing research 
in collecting 


suck ecce al 
rin ery 
simular which 


New 


per iods mentioned by 


bills and memorabilia 


proved he was nowhere neat 
York in the 
Hewitt, 


pury 


who was indicted for pet 
The authorities, however, never 
pursued their quarry to the point of 
extraditing him for trial 

The ollicially accepted doctrine in 
Congress and the Justice Department 
that all a 
needs to do to win the plaudits ol 


the Party 


seems to be Communist 


the citizenry is to leave and 
what the 
took 


start talking, no matter 


mind or morals which 
the 


place And anybody who raises a ques 


state ol 


him into subversion in the first 


tion or an eyebrow over the revela 


tions of ex-Reds may himself become 
the object of suspicion or at least a 
frown 

The official attitude has been suc 
cinctly stated by Assistant Attorney 
General Warren Olney III 
the 


Division: “It is 


who is in 
charge of Justice Department's 
Criminal because of 
the extraordinary 

that 
is so devastating to the Communists 


qualili ations ol 


these witnesses their testimony 


dare venture to suggest, it is 
because of their very effectiveness that 
they have become a target of abuse by 
certain clements of the press.” “Extra 
ordinary” 
blanket 


these witnesses 


seems peculiarly apt as a 


characterization of many ol 





THE DILEMMA OF 
BRITAIN’S CO-OPS 


By Paul Greer 


OWN a narrow, hilly lane in 

Rochdale, a Lancashire mill town 
north of Manchester, stands a little 
building with bull’seye glass in the 
bow windows. Its door opens with a 
large and time-blackened key. Inside 
is a pair of old iron scales, a papier 
mache replica of 28 pounds of butter, 
and a dozen ancient sacks of sugar, 
flour, and oatmeal. Tied to a hook 
in the wall are two dozen dusty can 
dies. From a ceiling beam hangs a 
wrought iron gas fixture of another 
age. 

That gas fixture is a fact ol 
British history; in 1844 the gas com 
pany connect it on the 
ground that the venture wouldn't last 
long enough to warrant the installa 
tion. The little building 
museum—was the first cooperative in 
England 


refused to 


now a 


The gas company was wrong. The 
Equitable Pioneers of Rochdale have 
grown from 30 to 30,000 members 
in a town with a population of 90, 
000 
Rochdale, plus a large department 
store and a half dozen specialty shops, 
including tailoring, pharmacy, and 
optical services. From its beginning 
in the ‘Toad Lane shop in Rochdale 
a century ago, the British consumer 
cooperative movement has grown to 
day to do more than one-eighth of the 
country’s retail trade, apart from its 
wholesale, processing, and manulac 
turing operations of all kinds; it has 
members in almost every second fam 
ily in England; the London Cooper 
ative Society alone has 19,000 paid 


They have 53 grocery stores in 
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employees; the Scottish Cooperative 
Wholesale Society is (among other 
things) the largest undertaker in the 
world 

The consume cooperative move 
ment in America is still—-with nota 
ble exceptions—so shaky that it has 
never had to ask itself the question, 
“What if we What then?” 
The British movement, with its Il, 
000,000 members in a country ol 
50,000,000, has had to ask itself that 
question. The answers are disturbing 
and contradictory, but never so dis 
turbing and contradictory as right 
The British co-ops are today 
confronted with a question that has 
them rent and rocking: Where does 
the traditionally non-political move- 
ment stand on the question of the 
nationalization—or 
the economy? The movement is up to 
its ears in politics. And uncom 
fortable. 


succeed? 


now. 


socialization—ol 


rhe venture which the Rochdale 
gas company didn’t trust has outlived 
generations of private traders in an 
economy based on private trade. The 
secret of the British co-ops’ amazing 
seems to be the recognition 
that changing times require chang 
ing methods. But have 
changed as they are changing now 


SUCCESS 


times never 





PAUL GREER, for three decades editor of 
the rural edition of the St. Lovis Post-Dispatch, 
has written widely of the cooperative move 
ment. The article in this issue of The Progres 
sive is adepted from several chapters of 
Mr Greer's “Cooperatives The British 
Achievement,” is publishing 
this season. 


which Harper's 





The very first principles of coopera 
tives are out for an airing, 
of them, including the principle of 
political neutrality, are bending in 
the wind. 


and some 


The principle of neutrality is, in 
fact, broken. The still infant Cooper 
ative Party, with 18 members in Par 
liament, formally represents the co 
operative movement, although a con 
siderable number of 
have refused to give it ‘either their 
political or financial endorsement 
Since its inception the Party has been 
functioning, ever more uneasily, with 
the Labour Party. 

The uneasiness has become acute, 
and no wonder, with 
Aneurin Bevan quoted as asking, 
“Are you prepared to encourage the 
growth of the economic jungle until 
such time as the cooperatives 
ready to cut it down?” and Toryism’s 
Winston Churchill adroitly moving 
to widen the Labour-Cooperative 
split by saying: 

“There are now grave doubts about 
the theory of nationalization, and 
there are even more doubts about 
the practice. The trade unions and 
cooperatives are organizations in daily 
contact with reality. They are not 
hunting for votes and political noto 
riety, but facing facts. There is anxie 
ty among them; for the sake of poli 
tical slogans the practical interests of 
the large masses for which they are 
responsible will be endangered. A few 
years ago nationalization Was the cure 
all for and economic difficul 
ties; now there is a general feeling 
that it is a flop.” 


loca! societies 


Labour's 


are 


social 


Times have changed, in a way that 
the first Pioneers of Rochdale never 
dreamed. The unlimited-profit, pri 
vately-operated economy in which co 
operatives were born no longer exists 
in Britain (and, for that matter, hard 
ly anywhere else). The British co-ops, 
with their “ready-money 
were the first cash-and-carry 
in an age when credit was clearly a 
social evil. But nowadays payment for 
many co-op purchases falls at the end 
of the week; “hire purchase” instal! 
ments spread over a year 

The Rochdale the 
1840's were determined by the need ot 
consumers for every possible prote: 
tion against extortionate retailers who 


p! lie iple : 
stores 


methods of 
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were not above short-weighing and 
adulterating their goods. It was the 
day of the little, local monopolist 
Workers, half-starved and half-buried 
in debt to the merchants, banded to- 
gether in mutual aid. The first fore 
runner of Rochdale was the Fenwick 
Weavers’ Society, which was attempt 
ing to supply its members with some 
of the necessaries of life as early as 
1769. Different methods—different 
principles, perhaps?—are required in 
modern competition with huge com 
bines and chains, themselves more ef- 
ficient and with narrower margins 
because of the very existence of the 
co-ops. And government has played 
an increasingly protective role. But 
when does protection become control, 
and the state omnipotent? And what 
happens, then, to the principle of 
voluntary mutual aid? 

These are the questions that today 
torment, and, to some extent even 
divide, the British co-op movement 

Up to the time of World War I, 
the movement in Britain stood alone 
against the unlimited private-profit 
system, whose partner was, to a pit 
dominant extent, government. The 
co-ops lobbied as best they could 
through their own Parliamentary 
committee. But as the war progressed, 
many local societies found themselves 
unable to get their share of scarce 
goods, and some suspected that draft 
boards controlled by merchants took 
undue pleasure in calling up key co 
op employees. Then destructive taxes 
were proposed. The co-op's joint com 
mittee requested the Prime Minister 
to receive a deputation, and the fact 
that he had no time to see them but 
was not too busy to receive petition 
ers from the Jockey Club was the last 
straw. The next Cooperative Congress 
worked out a program of unity of a¢ 
tion with the trade unions and decid 
ed to seek direct 
Parliament 

Things were different in World 
War II. The cooperative movement 
was consulted at and in 
every detail of rationing and 
supply and was recognized as a main 
stay of the country’s morale. When, 
at war's end, the Labour Party took 
over the government, its administra 
tion leaned over backward to avoid 
giving special consideration to its co 
op allies. In fact, the left-wing move 
ment developed the idea of nation 


representation in 


every step 


food 


alizing or, at the very least, munici 
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palizing, some of the functions of dis 
tribution and manufacture exercised 
by the co-ops. Then a Labour Party 
campaign document, “Challenge to 
Britain,” omitted all reference to the 
place of consumer cooperation in a 
producer-motivated and the 
feeling began to grow that unlimited 
state enterprise might be just as ruin 
ous to consumer cooperation as un 
limited private enterprise had tried 
to be 


society, 


J. W. Peddie, one of the outstand 
ing directors of the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, reminded the 
Labour Party conference at Margate 
that an important form of social own 
ership was through cooperation and 
that nationalization did not have all 
the answers. “We have no intention,” 
he said, “of allowing ourselves to be 
the central figure of our own funeral, 
no matter how friendly the undertak 
er may be.” The love match between 
Labour and the co-ops was cooling. It 
has grown cooler since the Tory gov 
ernment of Churchill enacted 
legislation favorable to 
and—naturally 
at the same time 


has 
the 
to private enterprise 


Co-Ops 


Of course, trade hostility to the 
co-ops has never died, and a section 
of the British press helps foment it 
The Beaverbrook publications have 
joined the attack in late years, pur 
portedly in defense of the small met 
chants, although its journalistic guns 
are not trained on any great combines 
of capital such as are eliminating one 


The New Look 


STATE DEPT 
CAREER 


OFFICERS 
CLUB 





Fitzpatrick in Ivuis Poat-Diepatch 


small store after another. When other 
means of attacking the co-ops fail, the 
charge is brought that their success 
through discriminatory § tax 
Here, contlict arose 
between Labour and the cooperative 
movement 

Up to 1933 the British courts had 
held that mutual trading associations 
did not make a taxable profit. Under 
recent the 
surplus is taxed, while that portion 
refunded to members (approximate 
ly 5 per cent on their purchases, since 
the end of the last war) is tax-free 
The cO-Ops complain that this policy 
discourages reserves and expansion 

The Labour Party's failure to re 
move this “anti-thrift” tax, 
was in office, is still a sore point in 
co-op circles. But the left-wing drive 
to municipalize and nationalize is a 
sorer point still. While some of those 
most active in the Cooperative Party 

including some of its Members of 
Parliament have 
hazy idea of what 1s expected of them 
beyond 


comes 


privileges too, 


more law undistributed 


when it 


seem to only al 


“general” agreement with 
Labour, some of the most influential 
leaders of the cooperative movement 
have become specific, and even shrill 

“Unless learn to think 
more of the people and less of the 
tate as an instrument of 
change, the democratic tone of 
society will become muted and dull,” 
Jack Bailey, secretary of the Cooper 
ative Party, writes ominously. “What 
has been described as the managerial 


socialists 


SOM ial 


our; 


society will replace our objective of 
social democracy 

con 
tinues, “have built up for themselves 


“Cooperators in Britain,” he 


and for all who wish to join them, an 
integrated economy from the baker's 
shop to the flour mill, from tea table 
to plantation. Each activity of the co 
operative movement—milk, trans 
port, insurance, selling preserves over 
the counter, and making them in a 
cooperative factory—is linked up with 
all the trading activities. To 
break this chain is to disturb the co 


other 


operative economy and to destroy the 
cooperative system.” 


The same note had been struck ea 


lier by John Corina as president of 
the Cooperative Congress: “To the 


that none of 
their proposals for public ownership 
and 


Labour Party we say 
democratic as co 


operative enter prise 


, 
contro: 8 as 
Nationalization 
was necessary in the basic industries 
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of coal, transport, and power. Indeed, 
without state capitalization and help 
these industries would not have been 
But 
that 
workable system is the con 
system 


rebuilt to meet the nation's need 


in the consumer field we say 
the most 
sumer Our form of organiza 
diversity of tastes, in 
and fluidity of 
tions, together with integration, and, 
all, We 
cannot, therefore, agree to any weak 
ening the 


compulsory transference of consumer 


tion 
finite 


ensures 
variety, condi 


above democratic control 


ol this social fabric by 


services to bureaucratic forms of state 
control,” 


Lord Williams, the president of the 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, sees 
cooperatives as a form of social own 
ership which, in some areas at least 
might compete with the state or the 
municipality. “We gave up our coal 


mining property without regret,” he 
“when the mines were national 
ized, but 


should 


SAYS, 
there is no reason why we 
not continue to tunction 
alongside any national or municipal 
home delivery system. Even if the gov 
ernment should take the 


flour-milling combines, our integrat 


ovel big 
ed system in which co-op mills, bak 
eries, and retail delivery function to 
gether 
the matter of milk, the question to be 
decided 
ficient 


should not be disturbed. In 


is which method is most et 
If cooperative distribution is 
allowed to continue to pay a dividend 
to consumers, and nationalization did 
not, there is no question which form 
would take the 


precedence over 


other.” 
Il! 


But would nationalization allow the 
co-ops to pay dividends while the na 
tionalized industry in the same field 
did too likely 
that the state as merchant would long 


not? It does not seem 
be willing to compete with the co-ops 
on a basis disadvantageous to itsell 


And, this 


score, the fact remains that under such 


whatever happened on 
conditions the cooperative movement 
would be aligned against the Labour 
Party state as merchant, just as it has 
historically been 
the and 
enterprisers 
There is in Britain, and 
cooperators in Britain, an ever-grow 


aligned 
the 


against 
lories private-profit 


v 
among 


ing concern, understandable enough, 


over the old socialist dream of the 


20 


democratic socialist state whose gov 
ernment is completely responsive to 


Recent 


too obvious on the 


the people and their needs 
history has been 
point, although the countries where 
socialism has proved to be something 
less than an across-the-board blessing 
had the British tradition of 
liberty 


have not 
political 
I should 


cent experience 


and enlightenment 
say, on the basis of my re 
in England, that the 
for out-and-out socialization 
the 
Labour cabinet was dispossessed by 
the 


what might be called tentative social! 


support 


has diminished since postwar 


Tories. Today there are more of 


ISLS those who believe in popular 


but thinking in 


gradually, im 


control, who are 


terms ol moving 


proving methods in the light of 
experience 


The ol diffi 
culty between the cooperative move 


present focal point 
ment and the left-wing Labourites is 
the proposal to nationalize the gigan 
tic Cooperative Insurance Society, 
Britain's 


industrial 


writer ol 
insurance. In the 
lecture lan Mikardo, 
Bevan's left-wing Parliamentary lieu 
tenants, declared that except for the 
interference of the Cooperative In 


second largest 
course 


ol a one ol 


the British industrial 
would have 
nationalized, and should be because 


surance Society 
insurance system been 
it is not greatly different from private 
insurance 

from 
quick re 


sponse from Robert Southern, genet 


These ominous words 


Labour politician drew 


al secretary of the ( operative Union 


Observing that not even co-ops can 
Southern said that 
nationalization of the CIS would have 


operate on losses 
absorbed a great deal of cooperative 
capital while leaving huge private in 
surance concerns tree to carry on non 
And the warning 
has been sounded with increasing [re 
that what 
Caesar takes, Caesar can dispose of; 
industries and 
yovernment in 
be restored to private 
there is 


industrial business 


quency In co-op circles 


nationalized SETVICES 


under one office can 
hands by its 
successor, and no guarantee 
that nationalized co-ops would be re 
turned to cooperative hands 
Consumer cooperation, in Britain 
as elsewhere, has always driven tan 
dem, the lead horse being a higher 
standard of living, the other a higher 
early days at 


level of education. In 


Rochdale 24 per cent of the trading 


surplus was allotted to education 
This has halved, but the 
London Society, 
more than a million members, 


now heen 


Cooperative with 
and a 
thousand more enrolled week 
provides $10,000 a month for 
cultural 


large societies of the movement, an 


every 
social 
and purposes. As in other 
elected committee with a paid secre 
tary 1s responsible lor programs, in 
cluding university extension courses, 
illustrated lectures, discussion groups 
orchestras, and drama and film socie 
One 
recalled to me 


ties for both adults and children 
great 
that as a boy in the Glasgow slums he 


London editor 


got his first knowledge of poetry and 
music in the co-op choral group 


IV 
In the present situation the British 


going to 
understanding it ci 


movement is 
the 
among its 


cooperative 
need all 
achieve members, for the 
questions it has to answer are very 


hard 


to the heart, not only of the organiza 


questions, questions which go 
tion of the economy, but of the organ 


ization of society itself. The deper 
and 
control that are possible 


not inherent 


sonalization irresponsibility of 
whether or 
in state control are the 
points at which consumer cooperation 
is most powerful in its appeal against 
the 
thority. But the appeal, involving the 
argument of self-help, 


ment, and self-expression, must fall 


growth of centralized state au 


sel{-manage 


on intelligent ears to be effective. So 
the CO-Ops have to educate not only 
their membership but their country 

Still harder, taken the 
plunge into politics, they 
make their 
friends who seem to be enemies and 
They 
cannot function blindly as an adjunct 
they 


having 
have to 
betwe en 


tortuous way 


enemies who seem to be friends 


of Labour, any more than pos 
sibly could as an adjunct of Toryism 
The price they have to pay for thei 
success in Britain is national respon 


They 


any 


the first ordet have 
to hold the line 


able 


sibility of 
against concely 
the 
jungle” in the midst of which the 
little shop in Rochdale was reared a 
century ago; but they hold 
it equally vigilantly against the new 
Leviathan 
places than Britain, has provided bet 


restoration olf “economiu 


have to 


which, in less fortunate 
er and cheaper bread with a built-in 


halter 
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MR. DIGGS 
GOES TO WASHINGTON 


By BRENDAN SEXTON 


HEN MICHIGAN'S Charles C 
Diggs, Jr. took his 
seat a few weeks 
than the 
of an overwhelming election victory 


Congres 
sional ago, it rep 


resented more satisfaction 
For Diggs, a Democrat, had won his 
campaign in the face of bitter, blatant 
attacks based on race prejudice. Diggs 
is a Negro 

But Michigan's pre 
dominantly-white 13th Congressional 


voters in 


District sloughed off the appeals to 
bias and gave him the largest maryin 
achieved by a Demo 


ot victory ever 


crat there. They elected Diggs with 


a hands-down two-to-one vote 
Diggs is the first Negro to be sent 

to Congress from Michigan. He is the 

fifth Negro 


since the Reconstruction period 


nation’s Congressman 
Most 
important, he is the only one of these 
from a 


five Negroes to be elected 


“white” district 

In 1950 there were 342,252 whites 
and 95,322 Negroes within the geo 
graphical census tracts which follow 
almost precisely the lines of the 
13th District. The 


struction 


other non-Recon 
Negroes in Congressional 
Oscar DePriest, Illinois Re 
Arthur W. Mitchell, Hh 


William 


history 
publican; 
Dawson 


nois Democrat; 
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Illinois Democrat; Adam Clayton 


Powell, Jr . New York 


all came from overwhelmingly 


Democrat 
Negro 
areas 

Perhaps the most astonishing thing 
about Diggs’ election is that the 13th 
1945, the 


some of the worst 


District was, in hub around 


which violence ol 
the wartime race 
In their 


Humphrey, 


riots im Detroit 
book Race Riot Lee 


Wayne University 


surged 
and 
sociologists, have drawn up a “Batth 
Map of the Detroit Race Riots.” Of 
the 15 


ap, 


trouble spots shown on this 


12 lie within the 13th District 


borde Ts 


During these riots, 34 were 
1.000 injured ind 


arrested 


killed 


more than hun 


dreds were and 


jailed. Lee 


and Humphrey describe the riot in 


these words: “Shootings Beatings 


Looting. Property destruction. Car 
burnings. Maimed and wounded in 


nocents A terrified 


populace \ 
horrified minority, inadequately pro 
tected and besieged in an American 


city.’ 


Ihe election of a Negro to Con 
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for the CIO's 


jnited 





racially hys 
fluke 


s2-vear-old solt spoken, serious man, 


gress in this one-time 


terical area was no Diggs, a 
had served in Michigan's Senate 
1951 until his 
At the state capitol, he helped push 
liberal 


trom 
election to Congress 
legislation, particularly fan 
employment practices bills. He also 
sponsored a proposal to give lR-vea 


olds the right to vote 
There was no deception about his 


race The district's voters knew what 


they were doing. Diggs’ opponent, it 
turned out, was so intent on making 
them aware there was a racial issue in 
volved that they could not help Dut 
know 
Diggs’ Republican opponent was 
Knight son ol John S 
Knight, publisher of the Detroit Free 
Press Akron Beacon Journal, Chi 
cago Daily News, and Miami Herald 
Knight, the Republican 


al candidate lots ol 


I andon 


In young 
had 


his hands 


with time on 


and enough money to 


finance a high 


The tirst 


pressure Callipaipn 
that 


only a tew 


indication race was 


week 


Democrati 


to be an issuc cane 


before election day when 


workers received reports ol a racist 


Digg 
I hese reports seemed to be validated 


whispering campaign against 


by the appearance of posters in the 


district “I'm a 


carrying the legend 
Democrat 


Knight.’ 


Sitice 


crossing over to vote tor 
Democrats were 
knew 


other than racial prejudice, why 


to Knight 


stl piciou 
they no special reason 
they 


should “CTOSS ove 


I] 


The all-out drive to identily Dig 
as a Negro started the Sunday bet: 
election leaflets were di 


day when 


tributed only in the all-white mul 


almost &all-white neighborhoods sho 
ing photograph ol an obviou 
white 
Digg 


race on these 


Knight and an obviously Negro 

I here Was HO mention o 
leatlets, but the racial 
drawn 


When these 


the attention of the 


issue Was nonethetle 


publication came to 
Michigan Fair 
which 
had been appointed jointly by Ge 
G. Mennen Williams and his Re 
publican opponent, Donald Leonard 
the committees 


Klection Practices Committee 


denounced them i 
“un-American.” In a statement signed 


by its chairman, Re. Rev. Richard 
S. Emrich, bi hop of the Episcopal 





Church in Michigan, the Committee 
charged that this material had been 
“deliberately planted . In an at 
tempt to use racial prejudice against 
Democratic candidates.” 
Knight, of 
owned some of the material that was 
The elder Mr. Knight is 
reported to have disavowed any re 
sponsibility for the material. It is 
hard to that he would risk 
the reputation of his paper, the De 


Landon course, dis 


circulated 


believe 


troit Free Press, in such a campaign 
Detroit's 335,000 Negroes (more than 
17 per cent of the city’s population) 
constitute a very sizable 
buying public 
day 
described 


newspaper 
Nevertheless, on ele 
literature of the 
was distributed at many 
polling places from Free Press news 
paper and 
photographs to prove it 

What kind of district is the 13th, 
and who are the people that have 
The dis 
trict strings narrowly along the full 
length of Detroit's center 


tion type 


bags, Democrats have 


made this historic decision? 


There is 
probably no other Congressional dis 
trict in the United States of a more 
mixed character. It is riddled with 
Negro slums that have been described 
by Alan Paton as “among the worst 
in the world.” It includes a huge 
“hillbilly” rooming house area that 
presses against Wayne University and 
the Art Center. 
oldest Jewish 
most 


It embraces Detroit's 
settlement and, per 
haps significantly, a large 
middle neighborhood where 
thousands of Negroes and whites have 
lived side by side for 
now without serious incident 

Some of Detroit's 


class 
several 


years 


most important 


automobile and supplier plants are 


now located there. Thousands of in 
dustrial workers, most of them mem 
bers of the UAW.-CIO, live and work 
there. Palmer Park, the city's wealth 
residential 


district's 


iest neighborhood, is in 
the northern end. Also 
among its voters are important groups 


of Italians, Greeks, Poles, Irish, Finns, 
Syrians, Japanese. They are 
Roman Catholic, Orthodox Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish. 


and 


Here, in short, is the kind of mix 
ture which 


brewed 


violence is 


kind of 


ROA ig 


lence that terrorized the city in 1943 
But that violence seems now a thing 
of the past for the people of the 
13th 


out of race 


sometimes the V10- 


district 


It is a temptation to infer from the 
this election 
change in the attitude and behavior 
of the voters in the district. Probably 
Such change 
must 

the 
relations 


results of a complete 


this has not happened 


as has occurred, however, 


certainly be a_ reflection of 


changing pattern of race 
the nation. It 


many 


may be 
the 

being re 
Court's de 


throughout 
that, 
“American dilemma” 1s 
The 


restrictive 


under pressures, 


solved Supreme 


cision on covenants and 
segregated schools; the desegregation 
of the armed forces; the winning fight 
for fair employment practices legis 
lation and the consequent appearance 
range of un 


explored places and occupations; the 


of Negroes in a wide 
the national 
level for civil rights legislation—all, 
have had their effect 


continuing agitation at 


no doubt, 


In the creation of the atmosphere 
in which Diggs’ election became pos 
sible, the change in national climate 
must Locally, 
these factors probably had their ef 


have been decisive 


fect as well 


ITEM Democratic 


didates 


Leading 


can 


made a prime issue ol the 


failure of the Republican-dominated 
legislature to adopt a Fair Employ 
ment Practices law. Williams 
and his successful running mate, 
Philip Hart, condemned prejudice 
and discrimination in 
television 


Gov 


about every 


and radio appearance 
Hart, whose political star is rising in 
Michigan, is an extremely effective 
and persuasive candidate, and he 
seemed to put more emphasis on this 


issue than on any other 


Item: Wayne University’s student 
body of 17,000 is probably about as 
heterogeneous as any in the world 
rhe racially 
mixed groups of students is on con 
stant view before any Detroiter who 
travels in or out of the city’s center 
Students of all races display 


close association of 


their 
work before the community in sym 
phonic concerts, theatrical produc 
dance and choral recitals, as 
well as art exhibitions that are pre 
sented by the various schools at the 
University. Most of Detroit's younger 
teachers have been trained, and many 
do graduate work, at its college of 
education. Probably more than 100, 
000 Detroiters have done woik at 
Wayne and are consequently at least 
somewhat subject to its influence 


tions, 


The 
has 


ITEM: 
Council 


Jewish Community 
conducted a vigorous 
campaign to promote acceptance of 
the ideas that Negroes moving into 
all-white neighborhoods 
welcomed in the same 
other new neighbors. 


Irem: The UAW-CIO, to. which 
$50,000 Detroiters (about 80 per cent 
of the city’s industrial workers) be 
long, has been outspoken and vigor 
ous in its opposition to racial preju 
dice and discrimination. At long last, 
it may now have convinced even the 


should be 


Way as any 


more backward persons in its ranks 
that they will get no comfort from 
the union and its leaders if they 
express or act upon racially preju 
diced attitudes 

UAW officials take pride in the 
work that the union 
ameliorate tensions 
this angry city. During the election 
campaign the UAW, and the CIO 
generally, mobilized what is possibly 
the most vigorous union political 
organization in the United States 
behind Diggs’ candidacy. Because 
of its large membership in_ this 


has done to 


and hatred in 
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area, and because prejudice is taboo 
in its ranks, the union was in a po- 
sition in many places during the cam 
paign to stamp out the race baiting 
before it could take root 


Item: The 
Democratic Party organization in the 
district. Prior to 1948, when 
tion of liberal and labor forces, under 
the leadership of G Wil 
liams, wrested control of the state 
Democratic organization from the 
“old-line’’ Democrats, there were very 
few functioning Congressional! district 
organizations in Michigan. Following 
a bitter factional fight with the “old 
liners,” the “liberal Democrats” in 
the 13th District elected an executive 
committee which 


nature of the strong 


a coali 


Mennen 


has as members 
persons representing every important 
cultural, and economic group 

district This organization 
may have laid the basis for the Diggs’ 


election when it chose as its chairman 


ethnic, 
in the 


Edgar Currie, a Negro organizer for 
the CIO Amalgamated 
Workers, who is now 


Clothing 
also a member 
of the state legislature 


Item: George O’Brien, the previ 
incumbent 13th Dis 
Diggs in 


ous from the 
trict defeated by 
the Democratic 


who was 


primary, made a 


gracious endorsement of Diggs’ can 


didacy in the final election 


Diggs’ election does seem to sig 
nify that an expanding viewpoint on 
racial matters is taking 
the American people 
spoken, apparently 
earnest man, thus 
New York and Illinois 
as the third Negro member of this 
House of Representatives 


root among 

Diggs, a quiet 
thoughtful and 
joins Powell of 


Dawson of 


rhe legislation he expects to sup 
port actively in the House of Repre 
sentatives to a large extent reflects 
the makeup of his 


district 


Congressional 
In addition to anti-discrimi 
bills, and 
proposals giving the vote to 18-year 


nation labor legislation, 
olds, Diggs says he also is interested 
in measures to aid Israel and improve 
housing for low and middle 


families 


income 


Since he will sit as the representa 


tive of a district where whites are a 
majority, perhaps his entrance to the 
House will signal the 
Negro’s election 


news 


day when a 


will no longer be 
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Proverbs 


During the soup course they were 
talking World Affairs, 
Smith that the 
was for the United States to disarm 
“IT tell you,” he said, “that the Rus 
sian dictatorship wouldn't survive six 
months 


about and 


was saying solution 


The threat of a foreign ene 
my is the only thing that keeps a 
tyrant in power! 

Jones, “but 


“True, true,” said 
wouldn't be any 
way to let the Russian people know 
we've disarmed. How would we get 


through the lron Curtain?” 


there 


During the meat course they got to 


talking about their affairs, 


Smith was depressed. “She's the most 


own 
wonderful girl I ever met,” he said, 
“but her old man 
can't get near her, can’t even ‘phone 
her. He watches her like a hawk.” 
‘Buck up, old man,” said Jones 
“Don’t you know that love laughs at 
locksmiths?” 


is death on me. I 


During the salad course they got 
back to World Affairs, and Smith was 
saying that the was 
for the United States to disarm. “You 
must be crazy,” said Jones. “We'd be 
inviting destruction. With the rest of 
the world what it is, we'd be invaded 


again solution 


and ard enslaved and 


killed 


‘ lobbere u 


conquered 
Maybe you're willing to be 
I'm not 


taking any 


chances.” 

During the dessert they got back 
to their Smith 
saying that he didn’t know what he'd 
do if he didn't get that girl. “Life,” 
he said, “just isn’t worth living with 
1 don’t what I'll do if 
afraid I've 


own affairs and was 


out her know 


and I'm lost 
her.” Jones was sympathetic “Look, 
old man,” he said, “I'll admit that it 
looks like you've lost her. But it’s bet 


ter to have loved and lost than never 


I lose her, 


to have loved at all.” 


By Milton Mayer 


Hats 


Murgatroid (if that was his name) 
was driving me crazy. | 
met him before and I would see to 
it that I met him again, but 
there was no wa’ to shake him. He 
followed me from the living room to 
the dining room to the kitchen and 
even to the bathroom, telling me how 
the “socialists” had ruined the coun 
try. He was an ignorant ass. My 
creed wouldn't let me wish | 
ruin him, but I wished it would 

While he talked he drank, and the 
more he drank the drunker he got 
By and by he got maudlin—-he had 
followed me out on the porch and 
told me how rottenly his wife treated 
him 


had never 


never 


could 


It wasn't good listening, but it 
wasn't as bad as “the socialists,” so I 
pretended to be interested. “Was it 
always that way?” I said 

“No,” the old 
the years of 
she was peaches and cream 
minute | 
on me.” 


said buzzard kor 


first flew our marriage 
But the 
lost my money, she turned 

“How did you happen to lose your 
money?” | said 

“Hats,” said Murgatroid 

“Hats?” said I 

“Hats,” said Murgatroid 
“Women's hats?” said I 

“Men's hats,” said Murgatroid. “I 
with the Hat 
know, the outfit 


Knox, and 


was ( ompany, 
that 

the rest, 
way But the 
on 


25 the college boys began the no-hat 


you 
Stet 


Was 


controls 
and | 


autumn ol 


son, 


up on top 


fad and the bottom dropped out of 
the business and never came back. | 
lost my job. Haven't made a killing 
since, and that damned woman hasn't 
given me a minute's peace. I'd like 
to lay my hands on the college boy 
who started that fad. He ruined me 


Il heard a stir inside. The people 
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were getting ready to go, and I 
grabbed the chance to shake Murga 
troid. But he followed me into the 
hall and giving “the social 
ists” hell again while we put on our 
coats. He was still at it as we went 
out the door, which I held open for 
Mrs. Murgatroid 
side, Murgatroid seized my arm and 
“That Franklin D. Rosenfeld 
was the—-say, young man, you've for 
gotten your hat.” 

“Don't 
Mrs 
that 
stepped olf the curb 

“Don't wear one?” 

“Haven't 
tumn of ‘2° 


started 


When we got out 
“ 


said, 


wear one,” aid, giving 
Murgatroid my arm to be sure 
she wouldn't stumble as we 
said Murgatroid 


worn one since the au 


I said 


Heads e 


It was a long time ago. Nine years 
ago, exactly 

The young man stuck his head in 
the door of the taxi and said, “Do you 
mind if I 

“Sure thing,” 
Lawyer The 
feeling good, 


with you?’ 


said the Government 


ride into town 


Government Lawye 


was and 


Washington 

The Gov 
ernment Lawyer was feeling good be 
cause he had just helped persuade the 


taxis were scarce anyway 


Supreme Court that General Yama 
shita of Japan should be hanged for 
crimes against humanity 

The young man got into the cab 
and congratulated the 
Lawyer. “I was in there listening,” 
said the young man 


“Thanks,” 


Lawyer 


Government 


“Good job = 


said the Government 


“I was in the Pacific, 
young 


too,” 
man 
“Good job,” said the Government 
Lawyer 
“Thanks,” said the young man 
Then the man “You 
ever hear of a game called Punkin?” 
“*Punkin’?” 


Lawyer 


young said 


said the Government 
“Funny,” said the young man, “how 

many people haven't heard of it.” 
“What is it?” 


Lawyer 


said the Government 


“It's a game some of us played in 
the Pacific,” man 
“You take two Jap prisoners and tie 
them separately, and tight. Then you 
hang them from their feet from the 
limb of a 


said the young 


tree, about three-four feet 
apart, and swing them at each other 


Ihe 


nose 


game gets its name from the 


their heads make when they 


split 95 
“Say 
yer to the young man, “just 


hell are 


Government Law 


u ho the 


said the 


you?” 


The Fast Buck 





Pacilic 
wood, Calif., advertises an 
Allegiance” Certificate, “to 
display in your 
8 x 10 inches. $1 
the Duty of Every 
the Loyalty Oath.” 


Holly 
“Oath of 


sign 


Sales Company, of 


home and olfice.” 
The ad says: “It Is 


American to Sign 


The Slow Buck 
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the practical realities and long term im 


plications of the court decision 
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the Winter lssue of one of America’s 


best quarterlies.” Also in this issue: a 
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Florida, short stories 


poetry, reviews 
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Several months ago I told 
about the R. Ellis Roberts Trust, es 
tablished fast buck in the 
pockets of Samaritans all over the 


world, so that they could put a clari 


you 


to put a 


net-player on his feet by buying him, 


out ol por ket, a reed for his clari 


net; or a biologist a test-tube; or a 


poet a pencil No great government, 


no great foundation, and no great 
wellare organization can do this sort 
of thing, because the mass need for 
and shelter in the 


that it 


food, clothing, 


world is such has to be dealt 


with wholesale 
What the R. Ellis 


wanted—and wants 


Roberts 
is what the big 
that 
way 


I rust 


boys call “free money,” 
is, that 


without 


money, 
old 


anybody 


can be spent any 


accounting to but 
the Lord. I quoted from a lei.er from 
Greg Votaw of Church World Servs 
Korea, in which he told me 


what he could do with $500 of “free 


ice on 


said the 


“No, I don't believe I have.” 


money”’—set one widow up with 


a kindergarten or five with sewing 
machines or ten in 
courses or, the 

the only lending-library of 
in all of Korea 


I could have told you, on that o« 


teacher-training 


with whole $500, es 
tablish 


music 


friend to 
whom the head of a great foundation 
here had taken “W hat,’ 
the head, “can I do for your 
friend?” So I 
friend, and he 


casion, about my German 


a shine said 
(G,erman 
asked my German 
said, “If I had $100 
in my pocket in the course of a win 
ter, | could keep five or ten students 
in college by giving them each a few 
dollars for That's 
all I want.” But when I told the head 
ot the foundation, he said 
$100 


firewood or cheese 


Pm | he re is 
no way to get loose 
friend's pocket 


$50,000 o1 


into your 
If he will apply fon 
$100,000 for a big research 
project, I can get it for him.’ 
like the 

Service Commission, the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, the National Cath 
Wellare stall 
people all over the world thei 
budgets are so straitened, their stalls 
their 
badly paid that they have no choice 
but to 
above the level of 
The R 
put a 

po kets 
the mother 
the 


Organizations Brethren 


oli Conterence have 


but 


so small, and stall-members so 


pass up the individual case 


barest subsistence 
Ellis Roberts Trust 
buck or two in 
mad money to be handed to 
little girl 

more 


wants to 
loose their 
whose cant 


play piano any because 
have a 
broken finger, which healed crooked, 
rebroken and set 

Take 
Address 
Italy 


Is poor, 


there isn't enough money to 


Maria 


telvedere 29, 


Signora Comberti 


Via 
Once she was rich, and now she 
had everything 

(once 
sad, and now she is happy, because 


Via 


hot water, 1s open to young people 


Florence 


once she 


now she has nothing she was 


telvedere 29, which doesn't have 


who have no place else to go, to come 


and stay and eat what there is and 
study their art or just sit and imbibe 
the new spirit of hope trom Maria 
a buck or 
through the R 


whose 


Comberti. Send het two o 


Ellis 


overhe ad, be 


five, directly, or 
Roberts 


ing sero, °*5 


Trust, 
the 
any American corporation Don't give 


lowest overhead of 


her your name or mine, just say, “lo 
help with your work.” Or to Pastor 
Wilhelm Mensching. Address 
bei Buckeburg, Germany 


That 


Petzen 


was and is the idea 
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buck or two from the nameless to the 


nameless, just to keep it in circula 


tion. A buck or two out of substance 
not out of surplus. Just a small deal, 
the R. Ellis Roberts Trust, because 
the big need for food and clothing 


and shelter comes first 


Greg Votaw got his $500. Thanks, 
friend, and thanks for sending it di 
rectly, because the staff of the R 


Ellis Roberts 


any 


Trust is the smallest ol 


American corporation's There ts 
no staff. When the stuff to 


me, I have to process it. Send it your 


you send 


self, a few bucks to Paul Geheeb, 
Ecole d’Humanite, Goldern, B.O 
Switzerland, so that he can take an 
other wail into his school; a flew to 
Frau Eva Hermann, Durerstr. 1H, 


so that she 
can milk tor rickety 
kids that thei 
fathers were Nazis; and write Dr. W 
A. Visser 't Hooft, World Council of 
Churches, 17, Malignou 
Geneva, find 
you can get a few bucks into the hands 
Hromadka ol 


Czechoslovakia, 


Marburg/Lahn, Germany, 


buy some extra 


whose crime was 


Route de 


Switzerland, and out i 


ol Pastor Communist 
where a shoemaker 
(maybe even a Communist shoemak 


er) is inconsolable because his com 


plete Shakespeare was burned up in 


the war 

\ lot of people have sent money 
to me for the R. Ellis Roberts Trust 
some of it in large amounts. | 


haven't got it processed yet. One lady 
wrote to ask if I had 


least to have t earning interest 


the decency at 
Sc na 


me more, if you can't or don't want 


to send it direct. The worst they can 


do to me is arrest me for soliciting 


funds under true pretenses. I'll get it 
all processed, don’t worry; but the 
staff of the R. Ellis Roberts Trust 
is small, so you won't get the service 
that you get from General Motors 





Gook 

It was tea-time at the Huntington 
and the Gook was setting up the tea 
in the lobby. Tea-time, with little 
sandwiches in stacks, chicken, ham, 
and cheese. With the crusts cut off 


and drink. On the 


the hotel 


All you can eat 


house, for the guests ol 


The guests, light eaters, most of 
them, at their age, were sitting in the 
deep chairs and sola iting and 
watching. They were itching the 
tea things, not the Gook 

Iwo ladies were sitting together 
The PROGRESSIVE 


close to the table where the Gook was 


setting up the tea. “Where did you 
get that bracelet said one ‘I've 
never seen it before. Sapphires, aren't 
they?” 

“Oh, I've had it for years and 
years,” said the other “It's one ol 


those things you put away and forget 


Came across it in my bracelet box 


this morning. Can't remember for the 


liie of me where | got it. Yes, it’s 


sapphires 


‘ 


Iwo ladies sat at the other end ol 


the tea-table, with the husband ol 


one of them. The one with the hus 
band said, “We always take the south 
ern route for the winter crossing, It's 


And the new 
that's 


smooth as silk 
boat, the Cristoloro Colombo, 
the Italian 


just as 
name olf Christopher 
Columbus, you know— it's heavenly 
The Gook went on setting up the 


tea. Outside, in the Huntington 


gardens, under the southern heavens, 
the Gooks on their knees were clip 


ping the grass with their edging sci 


sors. It was the dry season in Pasa 
dena, but the grass was sapphire 
green and smooth as silk 


Danny 


Where is it 
tution, in 


written in the Consti 


what article on 


that 


vection 1s 
take chil 


dren from then parents, and parents 


it contained you may 


from their children, and compel them 


to fight the battle of any war in 


which the folly or wickedness of the 
government may enagage itsell 
Under what concealment has thus 
power lain hidden, which now tor 
the first time comes torth, with a 
tremendous and baleful aspect, to 


trample down and destroy the dear 
Who 
Constitutional in 


est right of personal liberty 


will show me any 
junction which makes it the duty ol 
the American people to surrender ey 
erything valuable in lile, and 
lite itself, 


an ambitious and mischievous govern 


even 


whenever the purposes of 


ment may require itr 


l almost disdain to go to quotation 
and references to prove that such an 
has no founda 


abominable doctrine 


tion in the Constitution of this coun 
trv. It 


instrument 


is enough to know that that 


was intended is the basi 
ol a tree government, and that the 
power contended for is incompatible 


with any notion of personal liberty 


\ free 
trolled 


government, with an uncon 


power of military conserip 


tion is the most ridiculous and 


abominable contradiction and non 


sense that ever entered into the head 


ol men 

Maybe 1 should havwe put the ab 
words into qu uMation mari I ( 
were spoken / Daniel Webster 
the US House of Repre sentative ’ 
lan. 14, 1814 
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London 

IR ANTHONY EDEN is 
established as Number 

in the 


firmly 
Iwo man 
hierarchy in 
Great Britain. There is great doubt 
about when—if ever—Sir Winston 
Churchill will retire as the Queen's 
First Minister. But there is no doubt 
that if and when Sir Winston does, 
Sir Anthony, provided he is not worn 
out with waiting, will be his succes 
sor. Number 10 Downing Street, 
which has been more accustomed to 
the plain names of Mr. Pitt and Mr 
Gladstone, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Att 
lee, will have to accommodate itself 
to successive occupation by Knights 
of the Garter 


Conservative 


Eden, however, does not enjoy his 
unopposed claim to the succession 
solely because of his own merits. He 
owes it in part to the calculating self 
denial of the Chancellor of the Ex 
chequer, Richard Austen Butles 
Butler has come up very fast in the 
past three years. When the Conserva 
tive government formed, in 
October, 1951, he was in no way an 
automatic choice for the third post 
Indeed, it was generally thought that 
the Chancellor's job would go to 
Oliver Lyttelton, who instead became 
Colonial Secretary and since has re 
tired from active politics 

Butler himself shared that view 
He did so not because of lack of con 
fidence in his ability, but be 
cause he doubted Churchill's good 
will towards him. On almost every in 
ternal Conservative Party dispute in 
the twenty years prior to 1951, Butler 
has been on the opposite side from 
Sir Winston. In the early thirties, 
when Churchill separated himself 
from his former Cabinet colleagues 


was 


own 
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THE TORIES’ TWO 
NUMBER TWO MEN 


By Roy Jenkins 


Stanley Bald 
win’s policy of concessions to India, 
sutler young undersecretary 
at the India office. It often fell to 
him to defend in the House of Com 
mons the policy to which Churchill 
objected 


to fulminate against 


was a 


In the late thirties, when Churchill 
was still fulminating, but this time 
against Neville Chamberlain and the 
appeasement of Nazism, Butler, still 
an undersecretary, had been trans 
ferred to the Foreign Office. He de 
fended non-intervention in Spain and 
the dismemberment of Czechoslovak 
ia. (He is the only “man of Munich” 
in a prominent position in the pres 
ent government, but he has disarmed 
criticism of his sins of this period by 
making it that he is 
ashamed of 

After 
Butler 
dia again was an issue. 
the 
ernment’s policy of quick independ 
ence. Churchill persisted in sounding 
the old imperial trumpet 
he did so, 


fairly clear 
them.) 

1945, the differences between 
and Churchill persisted In 
jutler was in 
favor of Labour 


accepting gov 


whenever 
tutler walked ostentatious 
ly out of the House of Commons 
Over the field of 
policy there was also a measure of 
dispute. One of the big problems of 
Conservatism in 


whole domestic 


opposition to a 
the 
extent to which it is going to accept 
the the 
is carrying through. Sir 
the 1830's, 


strong left-wing government is 


revolution which left-wing 


government 
Robert 


Peel, in was an 





ROY H 


member of 


JENKINS has served as «4 
Parliament for five years He is 
books Mr. Attlee: An 
Biography and Mr Balfour's 


Labourite 


the author of tw 
Interim 


Poodle.” 





early exponent of such 
Butler determined 


respect, in 


acceptance 
this 
Peel's footsteps He a 


to follow, in 


cepted the changed conditions and 
new limits of politics which the full 
employment and greater equality of 
the war years had brought about, and 


he sought to shape a Conservative 
policy to fit them. His chief opponent 
was Lord Woolton, the chairman of 
the Conservative Party, a self-made 
department store magnate, and the 
chief exponent of a return to pre 
war conditions. Butler fought a hard 
fight and Woolton today, al 
though still a member of the Cabinet, 
largely discredited figure. But 
Churchill, in 1948 and 1949, when 
the battle was being fought, indicat 
ed that he leaned Woolton 
than to Butler. 

Butler therefore had no confident 
expectation of high office in 
1951. And even when he was offered 
the Chancellorship of the I xchequet 
it was not at first on attractive 
conditions. Churchill's original idea 
was to make Lord Waverley, former 
ly Sir John Anderson and a wartime 
Chancellor, a 


won: 


is a 


more to 


very 


very 


sort of economic over 
lord who would keep a close eye on 
jutler. Butler 
this. He was determined to have the 
full powers which Sir Stafford Cripps 
had exercised. He drove down to 
Chartwell, Churchill's country 
in Kent, and at a luncheon 
proved just strong enough to shake 
off the incubus of Lord Waverley. He 
emerged from this interview in full 


would have none of 


house 


decisive 


charge of the British economy 
Il 

then things 

peared to go well with that economy, 

and Butler has reaped the political 

He has more in the 

center of the party battle than 


Eden (much of 
been agreed 


Since most have ap 


prestige been 
has 
foreign affairs has 
ground 
government and the majority of the 
Labour Party), and this has helped 
his standing with the 
enthusiasts. A year 
position from which he could have 
struck Eden's 


claim to the succession 


between the 


Conservative 
ago he was in a 
a challenging blow at 
He chose not 
This may have been due to 
lovalty It 


to do so 


may equally well have 
heen due to the knowledge that he 
was five years younger than Eden and 


showed evidence of greater physical 
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staying power, combined with the be 
lief that a short Eden premiership, at 
the tail-end of the gov 
ernment and perhaps culminating in 
electoral defeat, way 
preclude a subsequent Butler leader- 
ship 
Eden, 


alysis, is 


Conservative 


would in no 


without accepting this an 
beyond doubt greatly re 
that Butler is offering no 
challenge. The Foreign Secretary is 
intensely ambitious (his whole life is 
bound up with politics and he has 
no strong but he 
is not the type of man who would 
have welcomed a public struggle for 


lieved 


outside interests), 


the leadership. 

This is not to say that Eden is 
a mild-mannered man who will neve 
fight, although his personality in 
public rather indicates this. He 
never appeared to thrive on conflict 


has 


He is polite to his opponents and 
charming to his audiences. He 
rarely uttered 
because he 


has 
a memorable phrase 
too at 
tracted by the appropriate platitude 
In diplomacy it is the reconciliation 


has always be en 


of differences which 
he has sometimes 
pursuing negotiation for its own sake, 
without much regard for the 
which it achieves when 


attracts him, and 
been accused of 

ends 
he re 
signed from the Chamberlain govern 
ment in 


Even 


1938 he did so more because 
Chamberlain had left no other course 
him than 
attracted by such a gesture of defiance, 


open to because he was 
and he was afterwards scrupulously 
careful to lead no campaign against 
his late colleagues 


\ man’s public front, however, can 
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his exterior 


be deceptive. Eden is not like a 
rock, but he can sometimes be like a 
tiger. He is often bad-tempered and 
a difficult work tor. He is 
impatient of the follies of his Cabinet 
will fight for his 


man to 


colleagues, and he 
policies, even against the Prime Min 
ister if need be, with a sharp ferocity 
In the House of Commons he is often 
more polite to his opponents than 
side 
as does any politician, but it would 
mistake to from 
that he is 
pared to buy it at a 
Neither in 
ones does he make many concessions 
followers. In 
the House, he is not 
partly 


to his own 


He likes applause, 


be a great assume 


charm pre 
heavy price 


small things nor in big 
the corridors of 
a friendly 


shyne SS 


to his 
mati, 
partly 


through and 


through indifference. He is always in 
addressing Conservative 


Me mbers ol 
Christian 


danger of 
bac k ben¢ h 


by the 


Parliament 
name, and 
so he mostly plays safe and does not 


wrong 


address them at all 


In his recent negotiations with 
Egypt over the evacuation by Britain 
of the Suez Canal 


fronted by a 


Zone he was con 
back-bench re 
signs that 


sizable 
volt, and there were 
the Minister 
the The 
awkward moment, for 
retirement then more 
nent than it But 
showed no hint of weakness 


some 
Prime 
rebels 


was encouraging 
revolt came at an 
Churchill's 
imma 


Eden 


It is not 


seemed 
does today 
so much that he is strong as that his 
impatience with his critics is a strong 
legitimate am 
trait lor 
a notable exponent of patient 


er emotion than his 


bition. This is a curious 


suc h 


negotiation, but it is one which gives 
him the virtue of 
courage. 

What 


answer 15 


great political 
Eden lack? 

the ability to 
experience This 
far too much bound up 
Foreign Olfice. After 
English upper-class upbringing (he 
was born in the North Country, the 
had 
owned the surrounding land for four 
or five hundred years, educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, and 
had a period of distinguished war 
1915-18), he entered 
Parliament in 1923. He was then 26 
Before he was 30 he 
Chamberlain's Parliamentary 


short 


The 


transcend 


does 


been 
the 
a conventional 


has 
with 


his own 


son of a baronet whose family 


service trom 


years old was 
\usten 
private secretary at the Foreign Of 
fice. At 34, he was undersecretary, and 
at 39 he first 
State, the office to 
twice since returned. He has always 
filled it with grace and skill 
competence, but he has made no great 
mark British 
loreign post-1945 reap 


became Secretary of 


which he has 


and 


the direction of 
I he 
praisal was carried through by Ernest 
little 


upon 
poli y 


Bevin, and there has since been 


new ground to break, 
i 


The mark of the Office 
upon Eden, however, is indisputable 


Foreign 


This was most revealingly displayed 
a tew the 


Commons he was paying a most gen 


weeks ago. In House of 
erous tribute to a young Labour mem 
ber who had made a striking speech 
Nine-Power Agreements. “His 
sounded like all the best 
Foreign Office briefs rolled into one,” 
Eden said 


on the 


5} CCC h 


It was to him the ultimate 
tribute, the 
could think 

Out of these limitations, when he 
becomes the Conservative 
Party and probably Prime Minister, 
will arise many of Eden's difficulties 
What will he say about home 


strongest of which he 


leader of 


iffairs, 
what great policy issues will he raise 
and what will be his political aim 


beyond that of keeping at the Foreign 


Office reliable, men per 
suing sensible, moderate polic ies? The 


answers clude even 


competent 


those who know 
him well 
Butler will sulfer 


same difficulties. He 


not from thes 
wide ex 
perience in a variety of department 


Apart from the Treasury, he 


has a 
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Ministry of Labour, 
Ministry of Education, the Foreign 
Office, the India Office. More 
of an intellectual than Eden, he has 
a firmer philosophical basis to his 
politics and is clearer about his di 
rection 


with a 


served at the 


and 


He wants an ordered society, 
fair degree of 
control over 


government 
the main lines of econo 
with a 
thick welfare cushion; 


mic reasonably 
but he 
not want to push any of these aims 
beyond the points at which they con 
flict with the ability of families of 


distinguished servants of the state to 


activity and 


does 


hand on, from generation to genera 
tion, power, wealth, and tradition. He 
is a reform Conservative. He 
basically a “free 


HM ial 
is not enterprise 
man. Indeed, it is difficult to imagine 
anyone with less instinctive sympathy 
for the outlook of the average busi 
nessman 

It is 


aristocrat 


not that Butler is a great 
He is firmly of the middle 
classes, but of the professional and 
He comes 
of a long line of Cambridge scholars 
His father 


there, and he himself 


not the commercial branch 


was master of a college 
was elected to 
a fellowship on completing his un 
dergraduate career 
like Oxford, is 


academic 


Cambridge, un 
famous for 
the 
are undeniably one of them 


its great 
families, and Butlers 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has something of the aloof integrity 
which from this 
an oddly un 
In the House of Com 
mons his mood changes with bewild 
ering rapidity, One 
full of a sense of 
having like 
haughtily rebuking anyone who dares 
that he is 
instrument of the forces of good 


would 
background. But 
even characte 


one expect 


he is 


moment he is 
great mission, be 


almost Gladstone, and 
the chosen 


The 


next moment he is exchanging mali 


to suggest not 


cious smiles with the opposition about 
the stupidities of one of his own sup 
porters. It is rather confusing, but 
unattractive 
Butler, 


are in 


not altogether 
Both Eden and 
their differences, 


despite 
one strong 
tradition of English public life. They 
are both in sharp contrast to the ram 
bunctious Churchill This should 
help Eden, for the British often like 
a Prime Minister to be a reaction 
against the personal characteristics of 
But will 
Butler be enough of a change from 
Eden? 


his immediate predec essor 


The Glory of Matisse 


By ALFRED WERNER 


DECADI 
emerging 


France 
blac k 


oul 


avo when was 


the night 


first 


from 
of German occupation, 
thought was: And shall we also hear 
the had 


France the shining light of our day? 


again of men who made 
sHenri Bergson, the philosopher, hu 
the Vichy regime, had 
Aristide Maillol, the sculptor, 
foolishly with the 


killed by 


what ol 


miliated by 
clied; 
had 
Germans and 
the Resistance 
Matisse, the 
contemporary painters? 

He was 1940 he had 
played with the idea of fleeing to 
Brazil, then he 
his duty to 


collaborated 
had 
And 


oldest 


been 
Henri 
and greatest ol 


alive in 


but decided it was 


stay on in France, come 
what unde 
lett 
him partially invalided. When Allied 
bombers were threatening Nice, the 


Riviera city 


may \ year later, he 


went a serious operation which 


where he had made his 
moved to the hill 
all these years ol 
had 
fact, 


home, he nearby 


town of Vence. In 


pain and sorrow, however, he 


rarely stopped painting In 


these 1940-44 creations are character 
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ized' by a greater brilliance of color 


firmer design than much ol 
work It 
protesting against the barbarians, ol 
the 


French spirit 


his earlier was his way ol 


showing independence of the 
by painting his model 
in the most gaily embroidered blouse, 
by using the most glowing reds and 
the What if the 
Nazis had banished his oils from the 
Kultu 
Vichy re 


blues for interiors 
museums, labeling him as a 
bolschewist, what if the 
him as a 
Into 


actionaries denounced 


shouting, 


Matisse! 


fifteen years olf his 


perverter of youth, 
the ashcan 


The last 


life were, indeed, those of his greatest 


with 


long 


triumph Some of the men with 


whom he had started at the be yinninyg 
of the century, especially Derain and 


Vlaminck, 


height when they were about 40; De 


reached then artiste 
rain was virtually forgotten when he 
died last fall 


established, continued to rise 


once 
Im the 
ack 


a purchase 


Matisse’s prestige 


ollicial France tirst 


the 


twenties, 
nowledged artist by 
for the Luxembourg 
made him Chevalier of the 
ol Honor. He had 
that the 


ol artists 


Museum, and 
Legion 
arrived so com 
pletely young generation 
considered and 
preferred to follow 
Max 
the 


Matisse to his 


him passé 
Leger, 

The avant 
howe vel re 
The 


painters, children of a captive France, 


Pic Asso 
Mondrian, Ernest 
garde ol forties, 


stored throne 
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turned from cerebral constructions in 
still lifes in the 
Like they 
lavished on their canvases the strong 
untamed, 
thus proclaiming that the spirit of 
broken 


art, trom the 


brown to 
Matisse 


gray and 


manner ol him, 


est colors, undiluted and 


France could not be Ever 


since, French neo-realist 


to the most abstract, has remained 


addicted :o color—the sharp yellow 
of lemons, the juicy red ol 
lush foliage, 


in the footsteps of Matisse, 


pome 
granates, the hues of 
using it, 
“to stir man’s basic sensuality 
Official 


herself by 


him and 
Salon 
one 
Over 
still man 


France honored 
giving him, at the 
1945, the 
man living artist 
80 and bed-ridden, Matisse 


aged to produce what he called his 


d’Automne ol only 


show by a 


“masterpiece,” the designs for the 
Cc 1apel of the Rosary in Vence 

Now Matisse is That he 
brought millions of 
homes, there can be no doubt. He 
fulfilled his mission he 
set forth on as early as 1908 when he 
was yet unknown to the public, 


yore 


happiness to 
mission, a 


and 
still violently disputed by the critics 
“What I 


balance, ol purity and serenity devoid 


dream of is an art ol 


of troubling or depressing subject 


matter, an art which might be for 


every mental worker 


like an ap 


peasing influence, like a mental 


soother, something like a good arm 


chair in which to rest from physical 

fatigue.” 
lo this 

faithful throughout his long life. But 


dream Matisse remained 
that 


would not be the 30 or 


if this were all 


there 


could be said 


more 
about him in several 


books written 


languages. Matisse commands a more 
important history ol 
Twentieth 


else, even 


place in the 


Century art than anyone 
ambitious, more 


Pix asso Ma 
uninitiated the 


the more 
versatile, more cerebral! 
tisse, to the painter 
of countless odalisque draped or 
undraped, sitting or reclining on a 
multiplicity of couches, was the great 
Paolo 


Ren iissance 


est revolutionary in art 
Uccello, the 


since 
Florentine 
master who introduced perspective in 
to painting 

For it was, in a simple phrase, Ma 
tisse who took perspective out again 
Unquestionably, there would have 
Matisse Cezanne, 
Van Gogh, all of 


prepared the ground for the art of 


been no without 


Gauguin, whom 
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and 
il es 
radi 


our time. But it was Matisse 
his small pack of “Wild Beasts” 
1905, so 
cally altered the concepts of Western 
Arshile 
Jack 


Fauves) who, around 
Art as to allow the entry ol an 
Gorky, a Hans 
Pollock 

In the 
Century 


Holtmann, or a 
son 
Fifteenth 
revolt, set oll 


middle of the 
there was a 


by Uccello, among Italian painters 
against the traditions and limitations 
ot the Middle 


belief that paintings, to be good, had 


Ages, and a growing 
to mirror things as they appeared to 
the eye. Unquestionably, in all 
knew that there 


bound to be, a 


apes 


good painters was 


and was difference 


between art and nature, and at all 


times all painters, except for hic 


bound academicians, produced can 


vases sufficiently “abstract” to be in 
dependent creations, not mere color 
But realism, in one 
dominated We 


end of the 


photographs 
lorm or another 
art till the 
teenth Century 


tern 
very Nine 
when Impressionism 
wrongly considered a “revolutionary’ 
actually the 


movement but logical 


culmination of realism, rendered 


ad absurdum the duplication ol 
phenomena of nature through “sci 
entily 

When 


dead end 


accuracy 
itell in a 
and the 


painting found 


Street, Gauguin 


had to rediscovel 


be lore 


men around him 


that a picture and regardless 


ol, subject matter, was essentially “a 
colors al 


Matisse 


more 


flat surface covered with 


ranged in a ordet 


r x pressed 


certain 


this discovery dra 


matically by retorting to a critic who 


said he had never seen a woman look 


the way Matisse painted her, “But 
this is not 
The 


than Cezanne, Gauguin, or Van Gogh 


woman—it is a painting! ; 


Fauves went much turthe 


had ever ventured. They had not the 
slightest concern for representational 
They did not 


They 


shadows, in per 


or desc iptive truth 


bother to suggest space were 
not interested in 
spective, in the right local color. In 
the now famous Salon d’'Automne ol 
1905 was the first exhibition of anti 


naturalistic art ever shown in any 
Western capital, and with its utter 
disregard for all attempts at illusion 
it linked these young men—-included 
among them, in addition to Matisse 


Rouault, Viaminck, 


with 


were and Derain 
with the 


( hine re 


Trecento Sienese art 
Persians, the Japanese, the 


and other non-l uropeans 
I! 


Matisse, the oldest of the group 


he was then 36-—was the undisputed 
master, Le Ror des Fauves, and the 
all the 
had 


down the 


one to draw the tire ol hostile 


“ ho 
: kno k 


stone wall of Impressionism,” he 


criticism. It was he 


cc oy 
nized the need to 
who 
had taught his cise iples to throw pure 
colors on the canvas like so 
sticks of 


Fauve even when other lauve 


miathhy 
dynamite He remained a 
jomed 
other movement like 
Duly who 


M atisse 


SCTIptive 


41 pug md 
which 
regarded as “a kind of ce 
While there are 
Matisse’s ma 


turned to Cubism 


realism 
inevitably, changes in 
that 
dox 1905 portrait ol ti 
au Chapeau furious Salon 
slashed knife, to the 
decorations tor the chapel in Vence 
\i iti ‘ 


who ftelt and 


ture work, trom unortho 


wile, he ‘ 
which a 
visitor with a 


they are not basi changes 


was not like Picasso, 
till feels he must revolutionize and 


puzzle the world through a me 
tyle every 


Matisse 


whose 


other year or ‘ 
was superb draltsman 


drawings in pen, pencil, o1 


charcoal are unmatched in thei 
dettness, in thei 


: 
but they 


economy of mean 


were only preparations for 
work in onl Flat 


his real 


color 


et down in pure tone juxta 


posed without transition, are his con 
tribution to art, and to man joy ol 
hile Lverything that was 


him look 
to his work even the 


painted 


belore dark now compared 


Impre booth 


, 
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ists, even 


Today we 


Delacroix, lurner 
take for granted the 
healthy effects of color as a sort of 
shock treatment, and from Kandin 
sky to the Abstract-Expressionists of 
our time, hundreds of painters have 
gone even further than Matisse, by 
throwing out subject matter alto 
gether and deriving pleasure from 
chromatic 


even 


from 
mere patterns and from the sensuality 
inherent in the texture of pigment 


But a half century ago this ap 
peared to be sheer madness even to 
the advanced practitioners of art on 
Montmartre. Among the many forms 
their took the 
brated the stunt of a group in 
the Lapin Agile: they dipped a don 
key's tail in Fauve colors, swished the 
tail against a canvas, and jubilantly 
sent the product to a Salon as a 
genuine specimen of Wild Beast Art 
Even Matisse’s associates did not have 


combinations alone, 


protests most cele 


was 


the strength or courage to go along 
with him very long 
color 


To Derain pure 
just “a theory for dyers,” 
to Viaminck, “another form of slav 
ery.” Braque quit by saying, “You 
can't live in a state of paroxysm all 
the time.” 


was 


Matisse managed to live in this 
state for 50 years, and very happily 
so. He lived to see his principles 
adopted, in part or with alterations, 
by the German Expressionists, by the 
Vorticists in England, by progressive 
groups in Italy, in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, and Like 
them 


elsewhere most 


prophets, he also saw being 
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distorted, misused, or only partly un 
derstood. It is, perhaps, important 
at this point to recall that Matisse 
had a solid education, 
and that he not only studied the old 
masters, but even faithful re 
productions of them ironically, for 
a long time these were the only pi 
Before he 
before his 


academic art 


made 


tures he was able to sell 


and 
canvases would fetch fantasti 


was world-famous, 
prices, 
he was for several years an art teacher, 
and a most conscientious one, as I was 
assured by one of his American pu 
pils, Max Weber. He 


his students: 


once warned 
“In the beginning you must subject 
yourself to the influence of nature 
After that you turn back, mo 
tivate nature, and perhaps make it 
beautiful. But must be 
able to walk firmly on the ground be 
fore you start tightrope walking.” 


can 


more you 


We who have seen too many bar 


baric and uncontrolled smears on 
canvas purporting to be works of art 
can well understand this pedagogue’s 
sincere anxiety 
avalanche of this devil 
may-care practice in the artist's native 
country, and there has been, perhaps, 
even this side of the 
Matisse 


when he had come 


There has been an 


flamboyant 


more of it on 
Atlantic. Though 
here after 1933 
to supervise the installation of his 
huge mural, The Dance, in the 
Barnes Foundation at Merion, Penn 
sylvania—he kept informed of what 
was going on in American art 
the mixture of fea 
the letter he wrote to the curator of 
the Philadelphia 


was not 


Hence, 
and sorrow in 
Museum on the 
occasion of his large retrospective 
1948. He was worried that 
his canvases might exert a bad in 
fluence on American 

“How are they 
the impression olf 


there in 


painters 

going to interpret 
apparent facility 
that they will get from a rapid, o1 
even superficial, overall view of my 
and 
always tried 
and 


have 
own ettorts 
works to have the 
lightness and joyousness of a spring 
time which never lets 
pect the has 
Would the young artists be tempt 
ed by his works to believe that one 
could dispense with certain efforts 
which, to him, Matisse, 
necessary? 


paintings drawings? - I 
to hide my 


wished my 


anyone sus 


labors it cost 


seemed ab 
solutely 


“It is only after years of prepara 
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that the should 
touch color—not 


tion, that is, but as a means of inti 


tion young artist 


color as a descrip 
mate expression.’ 

Ihere is something deeply touch 
ing about the way Matisse confesses 
Here, he 
work, work 
However, without genius 
“He 
Picasso re 
the 
he was will 


the secret of his successes 
says, is the key to it 


again work 


and 


he could not have been Matisse 
sun in his belly!” 
marked him in 
rare moments in which 


has a 
about one of 

artist 
Matisse 


tribute to another 
this 


ing to pay 
Indeed, 
could not have produced, for more 
than 
most exciting 
Matisse 
Caruso was a 
sky a 


harder at his art 


without “sun,” 


50 years, the most glowing, the 


colors of our time 
colorist, 
or Nijin 

But he worked 
than either man. 
here are weak Matisse paintings, of 
but judge 


best 


was a born just as 


born singe 


born dancer 


course, one should 
work except by his 
and ripest productions. How roughly 
and rapidly painted these look! Yet 
rarely has more time been spent on 
deliberately thinking and 
design so that not the slightest detail 
could be changed or omitted without 
sacrificing the whole balance of color, 


the equilibrium of design 


never 
a master’s 


out color 


Other painters have shown a great 


ingeniousness in conjuring up the 
most exciting, differing motifs. Ma 
tisse’s subject matter can be 
logued in a short sentence: there are 
either interiors, or still-lifes, o1 “por 
traits” of a But a painter 
is less concerned about the subject 
than a would think 
One recalls the remark of old Corot 


whic h 


cata 


woman 


matter layman 


sounded outrageous when it 


was uttered, a century ago: “I paint 
a woman's breast just as I'd paint an 
milk-can 


works of art—for in 


ordinary There is oiten 
a message in 
stance, in Goya's Disasters of the War 
But a 


of art may be equally great when 


or in Picasso's Guernica work 


there is no message whatsoever, as 
in Chardin’s still lifes, or in the work 
of Matisse 

Yet Matisse did not paint for him 
self change 


convert 


alone—he wanted to 


mankind, to and 
But 
only through how he painted 
When, in 1951-52, the huge Ma 
lisse retrospective of the Museum of 
Modern Art was shown in New York 


convince 


not through wiat he painted 
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Cleveland, Chicago, and San Fran 
cisco, one heard the comments: “Al 
ways the same thing!” or “Decorative 

but that's all.” The fault lay with 
the exhibitors: Matisse should not be 
consumed in large quantities. He 
knew very well that he painted “deco 
that meant 
museums, but for homes. He wanted 
to convey a sense of peacefulness, to 


rations” were not for 


induce pleasant dreams. Bonheur de 
Vivre, one of his early Fauve paint 
ings is called, Luxe 
Calme et Volupté, a title taken from 
Baudelaire. If he ever 
“teach” anything through his paint 
this 

lovemaking in 


and another 


wished to 


ings, it was just hedonistic 


relaxation, pastoral 
settings, or simply the enjoyment of 
the sight of such uncomplicated 
things as lemons on a pewter plate, 
or goldfish in a bowl 


This the academicians could never 


understand. They had spent decades 
learning to paint as skillfully as Ru 
bens or Paolo Veronese, when in 
their midst came a man who had also 
learned 


but, 


how to paint traditionally 


absurdly enough, wasted his 
time on trivial things and, in addi 
tion, preferred to paint and draw as 


though he were a child. “But, gentle 


men,” the broad-shouldered man with 
the pince-nez and the bushy red beard 
would say to them, impudently, “that 
is exactly what I am trying to do 
I want to recapture the freshness of 
characteristic of ex 
treme youth, the 
new.” And to others, equally stunned 
but less prejudiced, he 
“What I am after, 


pression Expression to my way ol 


which ts 
when all 


Vision 
worl ld is 


might say 
above all, is Ex 


thinking does not consist of the pa 
mirrored upon a fac 


The 


picture is 


sion human 


or betrayed by a violent gesture 
whole arrangement of my 
the chiel 


expression a 


expressive and aim ol 


color is to serve well a 
possible 


But 


tisse 


theorizing was not what Ma 
best liked to do. He liked to 
and he lived to be 85. He 
well-olf 
few early years of struggle, and event 


live, 


raised a family, was alter a 


ually he was even very rich. In many 
respects he was a typu al French bour 
But 


as suc h a 


yeols he was also a great artist, 


and man of mystery. For 


the cleverest individual will never 


be able to explain how a person, by 
and 
p 0 


these 


means of a few well-chosen 


well-applied pigments could 


duce these intense reactions, 


most subtle pleasures mn people ol 


all groups, ill creeds and ill 


nationalitve 
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Anniversary by 
talked about 


These 
Progress ve 
claimed 
available 
venient bound 


name 


1954—The Progressive's Greatest Year 


The Progressive celebrated its 45th 


becoming the most 


magazine of the year 


twelve historic issues of The 


(including the world a 
ssue on McCarthy) are now 
in a single, handsome, cor 


volume with 


your 
gold on the cover 


Order today for yourself or for your local or college library 


$5 postpaid 
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Mid- 


| Scason 


By LEWIS FUNKE 


VERY 


turns up 


ONCE in a 
with a 


while a play 
youngster ol 
such morbid inclinations and malev 
olent tendencies that adults can only 
sit silent, absorbed and aghast. Lillian 
Hellman's The Children’s How 
William Archibald’s The 
a dramatization of Henry 
novel, The Turn of the 
among the more celebrated works in 
this category. Now Maxwell Ander 
son's The Bad Seed joins the list 

The Bad Seed is a dramatization 
of the late William March's novel of 
the same name 
book know the terror 
every page, the suspense and the sen 
sational denouement, In translating 
the book to the theater, Anderson 
has lost none of those qualities. In 
some respects, so effectively has An 
derson compressed and 
the material that the play even man 
ages to surpass its original 

The Bad Seed is the 
nine-year-old girl who commits two 
murders to gain trinkets she 
and then commits a third to 
being discovered. It is a basic premise 
of the work that the child's complete 
lack of conscience and her killer in 


and 
Innocents 
James’ 
Screw, are 


Those who read the 
and horror on 


heightened 


story ot a 


covets 


avoid 
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her 
matter 
mother 
has been unaware of her own mother's 


inherited from 
grandmother. To make the 
more harrowing, the child's 


stinct have been 


nefarious tendencies 

When the mother the 
truth she is faced with the gruesome 
problem of deciding what to do with 
her child. What she does and how it 
turns out makes for 


discovers 


one of the most 
sensational episodes I have ever seen 
in the theater 

The 


which 


Playwrights 

Anderson is a 
given the play a superb production, 
and both 
Reginald Denham have been master 
ful in Not a 


been any 


Company of 


founder, has 


Anderson and director 


their casting role has 


entrusted to 
The result 


except a su 
perior player is that each 
part, 


etched 


important and underlined, is 


into the whole 


As Christine Penmark, the mother 
the that is 


Nancy Kelly develops the 


confronted with monster 
child 
from disbelief to 
knowledgment; the audience is left 
choked stricken. The part of 
the diabolical Rhoda is played by a 
Patty McCormack, 
who, overnight, has become one of 
the Broadway. Nine 


years old, Patty already has four years 


her 
part horrible a 
and 


youngster named 


sensations of 


of television and radio experience be 
hind her and is especially known for 
her role 
she plays “Aunt 


Vama, in which 
Ingeborg 
Watching her in The Bad Seed, one 
finds it difficult to believe that Patty 
plays baseball 


in the serial 


rides a hicvele has a 


dolls 


tries and, at the moment, would like 


collection of from many coun 


to be a nun 
ball. For Patty 
incarnation ol 


ao nun who plays base 
in the play is the 
full 


and 


evil—one moment 


and lovely 
the next flashing anger, 


cold calculation. It is a 


ol curtsies manners 
cunning, or 
magnilicent 
job she does 

Others contributing effectively to 
ward making this one of the season's 
Evelyn 
good-natured neighbor; Henry 
dull-witted house 
Heckart as the mother of a 
Rhoda 


major hits are Varden as a 
Jones 
as the 
Fileen 
child 


cleaner: 


murdered by Thomas 





LEWIS FUNKE is the 
New York 
peared in 
Post 


drama editor of the 


Times. His articles have ap 
Saturday Evening 


Reader's Digest 


Coronet, The 


Esquire, and The 





Chalmers as Christine Penmark’s 
foster father who alone knew the 
secret of her birth. The Bad Seed, in 
short, is excellent. No ordinary melo 
drama, it is a serious and taut study 
of character conflict, and it is bound 
to be one of the memorable experi 
ences of the contemporary theater 


childhood 
Barrie wove into Peter 


The eternal 
that James M 
Pan 


spirit’ of 
continues to exercise its magi 
spell for actresses of the English 
speaking world. The lure of “The Boy 
Who Wouldn't Grow Up” has been 
felt the foremost stars on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In Lon 
don, the latest to add her name to 
the list of Peter Barbara 
Kelly. In this cavorting in 
a musical the 
have Mary Martin 

Although Peter 
old on Dec. 27, 


by some of 


Pans is 
country, 


version ol classic, we 


Pan 
the likelihood is that 
he still will be flying through the air 
when he is 100. But the likelihood is 
slim that he ever will be impersonated 


was 50 vears 


than 
there has not 


by a more exuberant 


Miss Martin 
been one like her in the recent past 
Peter 
score, is one of the more enjoyable 


actress 
Certainly 
mediocre 


Pan,*in spite of a 


events of the season 


For a Cceral 


dine 


young actress named 
Page, the 


may well 


current Broadway 
turn 
of the most significant in her career 


the 


season out to be one 


second only to one in which 
Broadway 
the 
ler, in a 
of Tennessec 
Smoke 

The 


plain 


discovered her portraying 
Alma Winemul 
Village 
Williams’ 


tragic heroine, 


Greenwich revival 
Summer and 
reason 1s difficult to ex 
Although 
that 


formance and her accruing publicity 


not 
Miss 
off-Broadway per 


Page, on the 
strength of 


has been accorded stardom since her 
Broadway 
1952), there have been those who felt 


bow on (Midsummer in 
she was not entitled to that stardom 
These skeptics, having seen her in 
Summer and Smoke, in Midsumme? 
and in The 
seriously questioned het 
versatility. They 
each of her roles was alike 
tragic in nature and to each she fitted 
the same fluttering 
way of her 


Immoralist last year 
and 
that 


Each was 


range 


pointed out 


hands, a 
wistful 


style 
tossing head in 
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that always 
seemed ready to break in anguished 
True, the skeptics conceded, 
But 
how many times could she play the 


resignation, a voice 


despair 


she could be effective this way 


same sort of role without having the 
public tire of her? To be a star more 


was needed. To be a star a variety 


Did Miss 
varictye 


of roles must be accessible 
Page have the talent for 
She is providing the answer this 
The Rainmaker, a roman 
tic comedy by N. Richard Nash 
providing it so skillfully that even the 


season in 


and 


most skeptical are being won over to 
her side. In essaying the role of Lizzie 
Western 


and open throated blouse 


Curry, a miss in blue jeans 
Miss Page 
shows the critics and the public that 
tragedy 


in addition to her taste for 


she has a fine flair for the comic. As 
a young whose 
terrifies her 
with 


amusing lines with a languor nothing 


woman intelligence 


beaus and threatens her 
spinsterhood, she tosses. off 
short of hilarious. She can be saucy, 
too, and girlish, and she can be as 
fresh and wholesomely 
Gilbert 


Rainmaker she decisive, 


winning as a 
The 


answers the 


ind Sullivan heroine. In 


have 
the title of 


questions about her right to 
her name in lights 
a play 


The Rainmake 


ing us to a 


ibove 
besides introduc 
Miss Page presents 
Hitherto, Nash ex 


have 


new 
Nash 


cursions on the 


anew Mi 
stage been 


The 


a completely 


heavyweight lare Rainmaker 


him in altered 
mood For 
a Western 


drought 


shows 
his setting he has chosen 
ranch during a time of 


The father 


interested in 


and his elder 
son are 


the daughter 


marrying off 
Lizzie, to some eligible 


The 


he come 


man in the elforts to 
the 


cated with the advent of 


town 


engineet! allay compli 
a contidence 
man who deliver 
to the area 

The flornd talker 


full of purple passages and bravado 


promises to rain 


rainmaker is a 


In the course of his hocus pocus he 


pays court to Lizzie teache her 
there is beauty even in plainness and 
fails 


the rain, he brings the 


reality, and, although he to de 


liver realiza 


tion of love to Lizzie There is a 


considerable amount of poetry in the 


play, and it is a theatrical antic, 


robust and bursting with vigor and 


beauty 
The biggest musical hit of the sea 
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son, at this writing, is Fanny, which 
Joshua Logan and §S. N. Behrman 
based on the trilogy of Fanny 
Varius, and Cesar, by Marcel Pagnol 
With a score and lyrics supplied by 
Harold Rome, Fanny has been rolling 
along at the Majestic Theater with 
out an empty seat since its debut in 
November. With an advance ticket 
close to a million dollars, 
Fanny was a hit even before it open 
ed. The public learned in the 
that the only way to 


see a play as soon as possible alter 


sale of 


has 
postwal years 
its opening is to gamble in advance 
that it will be a hit 


From the moment the line-up for 
a cinch that 
great 


needed to be 


Fanny was clear, it was 
advance 
told of 
Logan's exploits; no 
reminded that S. N 
Behrman is one of the wittiest writers 
Harold Rome 
Wish You Wer 
was a pretty good 
recommendation. No one had to be 
convinced that Ezio Pinza was mag 
that Walter Slezak and Wil 
liam Tabbert were worth seeing. Still 
like myself 
been greatly disappointed 


it would 
No 


Joshua 


roll up its 
sale one 
one 


needed to be 


on the American scene 
did the score for 


Here, and that 


netic or 


there are those, who have 
For u 
Fanny falls into the trap of cheapness 


I he folk 


tale set in touching 


basic story olf Fann a 
Marseilles, is a 
Marius, 
in effort to 
but her 
gem fails. Marius goes off, and she is 
left with his child. Fanny 


marries a rich merchant who becomes 


love 
hold 
Strata 


one. Fanny loves who 


the sea. Fanny, in 


Marius, seduces him 


then 


the accepted father of Marius’ child 
ven Cesar, Marius’ father who knows 
the facts, accepts the situation. Joshua 
logan, as the director, has not been 
ible to avoid what someone recently 
labeled his “passion for the 
Not only 


to overburden the simple tale 


supe! 


colossal.” does he manage 


with 


andiose theatrical humbug but in 


several instances he loses sight of deli 
cacy and taste 


the truisms of the theater 
the Lunts could entertain an 
tele 
delivering 


work 


theretore ive 


One ol 
is that 
audience by simply reading a 
The 


even a 


phone book Lunts, 


the lines of second-rate 
by Noel 
bound to be a treat 

Quadrille which 
Lunts back to the 


for the first time in 


( oward, 
has brought the 
Broadway 
four year is 


Stage 


artificial comedy about two couples 
In the first 
English 
with a 
lacly 
Phe wife of the marquis and the hus 
Boston lady set off to 
mates. They find 
that the tinding wa 
worthwhile the 
find 


each other 


who rearrange themselves 
part of the play a 
marquis runs off to 
rather 


fatuous 
France 
Boston 


shallow and silly 


band of the 
find their 
ind find 

hardly 


them 
too 


cess they that they are 


than for 


mere 
suitable for thei 
legal mates 

This, of Coward 
tradition but the lines are not sharp 
On the 


softness and 


Cours is am the 


Coward contrary, there i a 
in aura of old-fashioned 
crattisman 


brittle 


romance. But Coward is a 


whether or not he is being 


and he has a considerable amount 


ol respect for the people of his play 
Alfred 


ire two ol the greatest 


Lunt and Lynn Fontanne 


‘tvlists our 


theater has ever known: two to whom 


every movement every gesture is 


both calculated and a thing of beau 


ty They know is few others know 


how important mois that in artificial 


comedy of this nature there be 


pl 1’ 


ing that is alert, resourceful, resilien 


charming mid vallant 
husband of the 
Mis 


fatuou bn 


Lunt, as the 


woman trom Boston, and bon 


tanne as the wife of the 


glish marquis play together in pe 


is dilfident 
though wounded 
T hes ‘ 


Pertriatiet he 


fect harmony. At first, he 


practical; she brave 


by her hu band's ou ipac 
the play progresses the 
becore che 


gins to percolate Ile 


she the ued 

The 
paramount the it 
mosphere in the theater like that of a 
glittering castle 
the 


over as 


lover, the 
the 
make-believe is 


pursue pul 


unattainable quality of 


Reality is superceded 
take 
thei 


and yearnings and dream 


these two artists 
Ouadr lle 1s 


Coward but it 


weave 


net 


spell top-drawet 


iS pretty near the top 


ind the Lunts are, as always top 
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The Money and the Message 


By Martin 


NE of 
which industrialists 
especially on the exhibition end 
like to stroke themselves is that 
“message” films cannot make a 
profit. All notions of using the force 
of the screen for good—or mitigat 
ing its potentialities for harm 
er or later come up against this 
“fact” of movie economics rhe 
movies are designed to entertain, be 
cause that’s what the people want 
The public pays, and the 
chooses—entertainment 


the silliest ideas with 


movie 


soon! 


public 


Moreover, say some in the indus 
try, this attitude is not to be lightly 
derided as mass hunger for circuses, 
while martyrs everywhere perish in 
flames spreading to consume us all 
Phe people—-especially the American 
people—do not like to be propagan 
dized, and this is a wholesome feel 
ing: something to be 
even by those do-gooders who will 
do anything to get better movies ex 
cept buy tickets to support them once 
they are made 


encouraged, 


What is wrong with this argument 
isn’t its foundation on hard econom 
ic =6realities—as many sentimental 
critics of the movies seem to believe 
There is no passage to any adequate 
understanding of cinema except by 
wav of the box office. All discussions 
of aesthetic or educational consider 
tions which do not assume and con 
tend with the industrial 
basis are less than meaningless. Great 
harm is done to the kind of discus 
sion that is needed: that treats prob 
lems of quality and intention with 
constant regard to those of produ 
tion, distribution, and exhibition be 
fore audiences—which can only be 
persuaded somehow to pay money 
to underwrite the 
the whole process 


screen's 


massive costs of 


The film is an art, a medium of ex 
pression, an instrument of persua 
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S. Dworkin 


sion, a language for communication, 
an experience for participation—all 
these and yet a myriad other things, 


tO Vast anonymous masses, separate 
publics of concern, and each of us 
alone, unique in 
hood and history. But the art of the 
film—the most characteristic and in 
fluential art of age—is founded 
on the techniques and logistics of 
industry, from the manufacture of the 
raw film stock to the complex met 
chandising required to get finished 
movies into theatres where they can 
Merely to make a film and 
leave it in cans in a vault, unseen by 
its potential audience, requires elab- 
orate financing, large numbers of 
participating craftsmen, great re 
sources of technological processes and 


our own person 


our 


be seen 


equipment 

When standards of artistic integ 
rity cinematic quality are de 
veloped for the movies with little re 
lation to the actual nature and prob 
lems of the medium, the result is an 
easy foggily aesthetic 
sentimentalism which does more 
harm than good, by evading the real 
faced, and an 
tagonizing the film people them 
selves. But the industrialists, 
who supposedly know the problems, 
can be as unrealistic in their com 
the true nature of 
unrealistic, i.e. of 


and 


snobbery or 


isues which must be 


movie 


prehension of 
cinema uncon 
scionably cynical and irresponsible 
It is true, for example, that the 
public entertained, 
rather than harangued. Hence, it is 
not surprising that “message” movies 


prefers to be 


have failed to draw the public, when 
their messages have been too poorly 
delivered. There are enough exam 
ples of films which have stated their 
intentions in terms of good 
cinema—good art, to point the sim 
ple moral here: that what you say in 
films takes on its life and interest 
from the way you say it. A film that 
is merely a vehicle to transport some 
message, however worthy, will surely 
mire in boredom 

It is a wonder, in fact, how 
messages survive their filmic petrifi 
cation. We may suppose, for example, 
that Christianity will the 
current cycle of religious films, which 
seem bent on making the invisible 
voluptuously visible—and spiritually 
unbelievable. But we 
that this survival may be in spite of 
the films—although 
some who, for a generation or two, 
await miracles which are heralded by 
off-screen choirs of crooners in heavy 
enly juke boxes, or who think that 
martyrs really live happily ever after 
in this wide-screened, multicolored 
world 


The public 


good 


some 


outlast 


may SUS Per t 


there may be 


comes to the movie 
theatres neither to be informed 
indoctrinated. But the film industry 
cannot evade responsibility by assum 
ing that learning or uncritcal habitu 
ation does not take place simply be 
cause films are designed primarily 
to entertain 


nor 


I] 


The really fundamental fact of the 
movie business is not that the public 
demands to be entertained, and will 
pay only rarely to be informed. All 
films are “message” films; a// films 
make propaganda— it day 
dreaming; all films take sides some 
how on the issue of ideological inten 
tionality: whether 
be treated as a 
uent units have no 
individuality, and whose anonymity is 
to be seduced to move in predeter 
mined directions 
be treated as a group of individuals, 
to be persuaded to choose freely. This 
is the underlying issue of all the mass 
media of our time, defining the re 
sponsibility of those involved 

As Prof. C. Hillis Kaiser of Rutgers 
has written in his An Essay On 
Method 


only for 


the audience is to 


mass, whose constit 


are assumed to 


or whether it is to 


“When one surveys the overall 
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character of the press, movies, 
radio, and television in our own 
country, it is difficult to resist the 
feeling that never before in the his 
tory of Western culture has a 
population of one hundred and 
lifty million individuals been so 
completely and systematically vul 
garized. What is particularly tragic 
is that such vulgarization results, 
not merely from the self-interest of 
these agencies themselves, but from 
the fact that the public is getting 
‘what it wants.’ By means of the 
irresponsible policy which attempts 
to provide an uneducated public 
with what it wants, rather than 
what it needs, cultural depravity 
perpetuates itself, and we have a 
social situation very little different 
from that which produced the 
‘bread and circuses’ of the deca 
dent Roman empire.” 


The policy of “giving the publi 
what it wants” has been painted 
‘round with an aura of holiness, out 
of an originating confusion of the 
economic conditions of the market 
place with the political requirements 
of democracy. The public pays—but 
it buys what is offered. Every dollar 
may be equal to every other at the 
point of sale, but every idea is not 
equal to every other, at the instant 
when we must choose. To be respon 
sible in making movies is not to be 
undemocratic; to be irresponsible is 


To “give the public what it wants” 
in the bald sense of the marketplace 
through the mass media is to give 
the public no choice. The illusion of 
freedom in the creation and selection 
of all the manufactured experiences 
with which we are constantly bom 
barded is the truly dangerous narco 
tic of our times. The freedom prof 
fered by the industrialists of the 
movies and the other mass media is 
too often the freedom of addicts, 
choosing among brands of opium 
and flavors of lotus leaves. 


The relation of freedom and re 
sponsibility is no less vital a matter 
for constant elucidation here than in 
any other realm of action. In the na 
ture of this relationship, involving 
the technological, commercial, aesthet 
ic, political, and moral dimensions of 
the movies, will be found the founda 
tions for valid standards of filmic 
quality—the only standards, in fact, 
which will enable us to control what 
we do to ourselves in the theatres. 
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Films Briefly 


Bap Day at Brack Rocx. A good 
example of a film with something to 
say, couched in terms of good cinema 
Black Rock” is a town living on 
quicksands of fear and guilt, just after 
World War Il. The arrival of a 
Stranger precipitates a tense, suspense 
ful drama, in which a collective crime 
is finally expiated. One wonders only 
what might have been the chance for 
justice and decency if the stranger had 
not been so skilled in fighting with his 
one good arm. It is a version of ar 
old Western formula, with Spencer 
Tracy a modern “Shane,” defeating 
institutionalized paranoia rather than 
conventional villainy. Tracy is excel 
lent, as is Robert Ryan, Walter Bren 
nan, Dean Jagger, and Ernest Borg 
nine. A showcase production by Dore 
Schary for M-G-M, it is superbly di 
rected by John Sturges 


Gare or Het. The first Japanese 
color film to be shown here, and one 
of the most arrestingly beautiful ever 
made, certain to have profound effects 
on color cinematography and televis 
ion. Following Rashomon and Ugetsu 
it represents the continuing develop 
ment of a unique Japanese cinema 
frawing upon the rich traditions of 
Japanese literature, drama, music, and 
painting, and articulating them in film 
with an organic cultural integrity rare 
ly matched since the beginning of film 
The acting of Machiko Kyo, Kazuo 
Hasegawa, and Isao Yamayata is ex 
otically eloquent. Director Teinosuke 
Kinugasa synthesizes Kabuki stylization 
and filmic movement and penetration, as 
if bringing the loveliest of Japanese 
scrolls to life on the screen. Grand 
prize-winner at the 1954 International 
Film Festival at Cannes 


Atuena. A song-and-dance spoof of 
various faddisms—particularly in their 
peculiarly Californian flowering. Louis 
Calhern and Evelyn Varden lead their 
seven daughters, including Jane Powell 
and Debbie Reynolds, in militant 
vegetarianism, physical culture, numer 
ology, astrology, practical mysticism 
and some pretty impractical living. A 
stable of brawny, brainless, body-beau 
tiful addicts completes the menage, with 
Edmund Purdom and Vic Damon 
eventually proving the power of ro 
mance over muscle. The satire could 
have been sharper and deeper, but the 
fun, directed by Richard Thorpe, is live 
ly, and the theme that “people are more 
important than vegetables” is pleasantly 
incontrovertible 


Tonicut'’s tHe Nicnt. A whole town 
of delightfully preposterous Irish black 
guards, led by Barry Fitzgerald, set out 
to murder their new landlord, David 


Niven—as charming an utter cad who 
ever foreclosed a mortgage. Yvonne 
De Carlo gets him instead, with the 
help of a few ghosts—some real, som: 
not. In a cast of excellent performers 
A. E. Mathews is superb as the old 
general whose death sets off the would 
be mayhem, and Michael Shepley is 
funny as a hail-fellow sportsman. Pro 
ducer-director Mario Zampi has a flery 
Italian sense for Irish nonsense-—and 
for superlative comedy 


Hunters or THe Deer. An interest 
ing documentary of undersea life, pho 
tographed in color, produced by Tom 
Gries and edited by Bill Naylor. Some 
of the hunting does seem senseless, for 
all that we cannot hear the fish cry out 
There are many absorbing sequences 
and some good fun watching two huge 
fish 


ti 


adopting a cameraman as a pet 


THe Si_ver Cnuatice. In this version 
of the Costain novel about the making 
of the chalice to hold the Grail, there 
are some spectacular scenes, as when 
magician Jack Palance performs trick» 
to foster a rival cult to Christianity 
backed by Joseph Wiseman and a 
horde of Nazi-like henchmen. The court 
of Nero is stupendously sumptuous, and 
a scene in which Palance attempts 
fly from a tower on the palace grounds 
is good spectacle. But there is some 
thing dubious about Saint Peter acting 
as a straightman for a standard ro 
mance, between Pier Angeli and the 
Brandoesque Paul Newman, or pro 
nouncing the s« ript-writers post ho 
prophecies about the troubles of today 
If the essence of religion subtly alte 
when it becomes art, what occurs when 
t becomes banality? 


Tue Game or Love. The agoni 
tentative ecstasies excruciating em 
barrassments, half-grown, half-childish 
yet fully-suffered discoveries of young 
love, from a novel by Colette. Nicole 
Berger is extraordinarily sensitive as a 
girl of fifteen, Pierre-Michel Beck is 
skillfully revealing as a boy of six 
teen. Edwige Feuillere plays an older 
woman, with whom the boy has his 
first affair, with a knowing delicacy 
and tender worldliness. Attracted to his 
youth and innocence, she must retreat 
realizing that it is she who is bei: 
used, as he reaches desperately for ful 
fillment. There have been few more 
penetrating screen treatments of the rs 
lation of subject and object in affairs of 
love—or of the agonized complexity of 


4 


D rector Claude 
Autant-Lara achieves profound insight 
into this crucial stage of life, careful 
always to characterize, rather than car 
icature. The fullest force of his film 
in its subtlety 


adolescent feelings 
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Cheers to 


Richard 


observations in the 


Rovere for hi 
January 
decline of racial prejudice. It 


fresh 
issue on the 
takes a cer 
tain courage to notice such a welcome fact 


because even the tolerant sometime 


look 


certain 


enjoy 
and 
their 


having intolerances to down on 
fraction of 
disappearance of an 


pattern in the life 


resent (with a 


minds) the assumed 
around them 

In my own town I have noted a decrease 
in class prejudice, or social snobbery. Par 
who would once held their chil 
children of 


farmers now seem to go out of their way to 


ents have 


dren apart from the tenant 
make sure that the poorer children take part 
in all group activities 

As ways to what he sees, Mr 


Rov ere 


explain 


mentions time, prosperity, the war 
against Nazi Germany, the immense amount 
of anti-bias 
can work either for or against the growth 
of prejudice, Prosperity undoubtedly has a 


lot to do with lessening hostility 


propaganda. Of these, time 


T he war 
and the propaganda certainly have their in 
fluence. But the propaganda is as much a 
result of a better climate as it is a cause 


in other words, movies with a message are 
made only when they are sure to fall on 
ears at least partly prepared. In the 


even the Supreme Court's anti-segre 


Sane 
way 
gation decision was not made in a vacuum 
it came only when the country was getting 
ready for it 

It seems to me 
connected with 


this new tolerance is 
what David Riesman 
calles ‘‘other-directedness In his book, 
The Lonely Crowd, he describes how 
the old-fashioned, inner-directed personality 
plunged minding competition 
relatively indifferent to other people's feel 
ings, 
Riesman believes this type is giving way 
new kind of person; one anxious for 
afraid of being different, far 
more sensitive to other people, and eager 
to adapt to their standards. Riesman him 
well as the 
certainly the 
sensitivity to 
the eagerness to be liked have as their best 
result a real growth in racial tolerance and 
an effort to erase the psychological marks 
of class 


ahead, not 
satistieg with its own conscience 


to a 
popularity, 


self has stressed the losses as 


gains from this change——but 


value placed on others and 


PRisciLLA ROBERTSON 
Anchorage, Ky 


Disarmament and Peace 


Dear Sirs 
A J Muste 


issue, forgets that we did disarm unilateral 
ly, 1945-1946, and that the world 


in his article in the January 


situation 


36 


leteriorated 
it any other time sinc« 
for the H-bomb threat 
if we had 
with Russia atomic inspection 
control in 1945 while we still had a 
monopoly of the atomic bomb? 

'Heopore B 

Los Angele 


more rapidly at that time tl 

World War Il. As 
would we have this 
had an show 


today immediate 


down over 


and 


Durur 
Calif 


‘Marshmallow Marxism’ 


Dear Sirs 

The Progressive is no more than a leftist 
intellect 
democratic 


wmmear sheet masquerading as an 
ual period al with 


principles 


concerned 


fool 
The Progressive is simply one more 


Your powder-puff anti-Communism 
no one 
link in the ranks of the organized stoogeri« 
which has paved the way for Communism 
1917, attacking and destroying from 
within the really strong and effective anti 
Communist forces 


since 


You preach freedom, but advocate more 
control legislation 
America has the highest standard of living 
n the world—hardly the result of the for 
eign ideology The Progressive 
What can your marshmallow Marxism do 
for America? 

We don't want your European collectiv 
ism here, of whatever shade—pale pink or 
deepest red. Jefferson and Washington gave 
us our heritage; we will not forsake it for 
Karl Marx liberalism 

Georce M. Quinn 
Chicago, Ill 


and more collective 


promotes 


or Fabian 


Defense Alternative 


Dear Sirs 


Fortunately there is a better plan for our 
defense and security, if the London and 
Paris agreements should fail of ratification 
as James P. Warburg suggests in his valu 
able report, “Europe Resists,” in the De 
cember Progressive, namely: a reunited and 
disarmed Germany pending a disarmament 
conference; acceptance of the Oder-Neisse 
boundary; a revised agreement concerning 
the Saar acceptable to both France and Ger 
many; withdrawal of all occupation 
from Germany unless West Germany, re 
constituted as a sovereign state, invites 
American, British, and French troops to re 
main; abandonment of all bases (whether 
Communist or anti-Communist) on foreign 
soil except so far as approved by the in 
habitants of these countries, and a disarm 
ament conference with the primary aim of 
equality of armaments and armed forces as 
between the Communist and anti-Commu 


forc es 


ultimate goal 


naximur.r 


nist blocs and the 

tion to an agreed 
This plan should apply to Gern 

Japan-——representatives of wh 
onferees in order that the 

hould be binding on them 

other Great Powers 

CHARLI 


Serkeley 


About The Progressive 


Dear Sirs 

I found Dr (seor jt Vas! criti sil ol 
The Progressive, in your December 
intemperate 
but | 


grievance 


issue 
tone and sweeping in 
hrug off his basic 
Pr gressive 
i-fancier 


scope 
you wont 

dullness T he 
not attempt to 


hope 
need 
appeal to the 
woman-chaser and sport fan, a 
gests in order to present more 

appealing fare each montl 

| regard The Progré 

its kind in the country, and 
ts reporting and 
trustworthy Sut | 
time that are 


ind articles 


interpreting at 


solutely 


would artick 


tom 


welcome 
lighter in 
that 


pout economi 


from time to 
and 


‘ deal 
subjects other than 


treatment 
foreign affairs 
Mowr 


Hills 


Davu 


Forest 


Vas! 


dullness; if 


] cannot agree with Dr 
your admission of 
nely interested in a 
there is no necessity 
would discontinue my subsc: 
if you were like Time or Life 
and the 
courage of outspoken view which one does 


not find in 


respect: in the 


Ihe variety of subjects discussed 


commands my 
December issue, Aneurir 
James P. Warburg's timely 
Loescher S 


other magazines 
Bevan article 
Frank 
relations, to list but a v ve me enough 
variety. I find then vealin oO the 
and concentrated 
You 
should not ask too 
in your effort to improve 
you trust, thats all. Otherwise 
well jump out of the window 
Dr. Vash's charge that a good magazine 
autom ally bring 
tion i good things are by no mean 


popular, and the attraction of the masses 


warnings irticie on race 


point 


cannot ple as everyone and 


many peoples opinion 
yoursell; a tew 


you may a 


“ Il increased circula 


unjust 


not necessarily a sign of quality 
WerRNER LANDSHOP! 


New York, N. Y 


There are many things I| love t 
dancing, poetry 
cine, bull fighting 
and the like 


if you start 


about child-rearing 
nouse Keeping jara 
But where are we goit 
putting these ce 
desires into The 
Let's keep The 
reading and picture 
Continue 


Progressive 


Progressive itsei! where 
material are 

your cartoon reprints 
more pictures (if we must ha 
are the smal! drawings of the 
urday Review uses. But pleas 


tures than that 


February, 1955 





The state of our finances required us to ment. As to content 1 am well satisfied 10 with the somber note The 


give up many of our subscriptions. The Pr with the food you are offering and even strikes in the mind 
] 
: 


gressive is the only truly liberal magazine highly appreciate the often criticized articl KATHERINE JOHN 
we still take in our house. We liked the of Milton Mayer. They are an additi Bronxville. N. ¥ 
others, but when it came to elimination, your spice or flavor in the food you offer, und 
seemed to us the most searching, the leas tandably not liked by everyone, as tastes The only change for the better I ca 
dogmatic, and the most interesting lifer for The Progressive would be the use of 
I like the suggestion for a slightly harde: Rosert E. Ave LALLeMANt etter quality paper on the cover so that 
cover since it is difficult to bring ourselve New Orleans, La vould stand up more under the re-reading: 
to throw the’ magazine away ich of my copies gets 
Janice M. Bs vw reads The Progressive for the 1 , Biaine E. Kuen 
loled O ehit the news in its relatior Waukee, la 
context There are mat 
No doubt the patent ‘asl Vail nayacin for thos will : 
ing room pick up Time in d of The available at public librarie 
Progressive, even in the latter's gay new mace is ata premium in The Pr 


the lhe new cover and the attractive 
ie ations have done much to brighten the 
pearance of The Progressive. You are 
dress. But this long-time il iber would Dor was ) frills for page oe wace ( 
: = : FERALD Buckley 
deplore much change in The rogressive I ype Variatior are heaper, u pac MM . Mins 
for I read it for idea not merely to pass and can be made effective —— — 
time. I subscribe to Time also; but if | monthly teatures, a line cu 
wanted another weekly newspaper | would for a heading is inexpensive, lasts for y 
probably take Newsweek, whict cheaper and breaks type monotony found ‘ Mayer on Schaal 
(by the pound) than the magazine 1 like heavy border around the 
better Bevan's article in the December ie | 
Mrs. Wiitia : OLBY the impact of its words his mace 4 id said, quite firmly, that I would not 
Berkel i have been more advantageousiy used a subscriber during 1955, but Ive jus 
the sub-tith ead Milton Mayer's January story on Red 


> ve cial ' } j j 
I am two months behind i reading the Though we have Special in . . chaal. I'm going to risk bankruptcy an 


Atlantic, Harper's, Reader's Digest. Nation's theater and cinema and, living in a smal up for another twelve months, | haves 
Business, and The Progressive. That's the town, appreciate cinema we found ead anything else in the January issue and 
Vash's the two pages devoted to each in the Ly lon't are if I don't. But I'll read Miltor 


reason I just came across Dr 
squawk issue unnecessarily long Without Mayer vw February ssuc | dont are 
2 


1iSs ankhead and a remarkably fine cast 


It seems to me that our good doctor . 
asking for one little journalistic pill or car play would surely collapse. Whe 
sule to be taken (visually) three times a swirls around the stage 
wickedly et et 
rhe Rome and Ju iet 


ive been adequately review 


day and containing all the necessary literary 
ingredients to satisfy everyone 
ing desires 

I'd hate to think what would happen to 
all of my other favorite magazines and how articles appearing in he 


big and opulent The Progressive would be sive re written by professionals an HEAR MILTON MAYER 


come. Much too big for our patient's com perts in ir respective held =e ‘ 
art work also falls into their ‘ talk on “A 


Chicagoans 


one and one-hall pages 


Christian ¢ t 
plaint and his own prescription wishan ountry 


A. M. Borw the effect is amateurish, and tl is will Evanston Unitarian Church, Sun 
Reacies MY flect on the magazine as a whole. Not sharp day, Feb. 20 1. on 1405 
ly, but insidiously. If the art work is weak , 
as it is in the December issue readers will 
The only suggestion my wife and I have unconsciously react-—-readers in the nerve 
for improving The Progressive is that you centers of the country in New York 
don't follow all the suggestions offered by ington, and elsewhere 
your readers As a foil for the rancor 
Those who, like Dr. Vash, want to read break the monotony of a f 


about chasing women and the like should we found the charming woodcuts of | i TREE RIPENED 


promptly subscribe to Esquire. Some of the ream and the cartoons of previous is 
suggestions seemed to us quite ridiculous ) iverting than arty decoratior CITRUS FRUIT 
we believe that you and your staff have M ase Dine Aare 
been doing very well indeed f Be Calif ane INDIAN RIVER 
ondido, Cali 
Our only suggestion is that you shorten 
articles, movie reviews, and book reviews Oranges and Grapefruit 
They seem to us, and this may in fact be Please gon t go too far in this projec ’ direct from the groves! 
only a personal response, too long brighten’ The Progressive. Actually 
Josepn A. Prachar the plain, unadorned pages. Discard on Oranges, Grapefruit or Mixed 
Glen Ellyn. I third of your magazine if you it 
keep Milton Mayer. Don't su ma Bushel_ $7 
appeal, pl ‘ 
Dr. Vash is wron y t know —_ — , Half-bushel—- $4.75 


a BeRnNict 








My one complaint about Tite Progressive 
is that some of the articles fre too long 
Had a number of details. been cut out of 
them, I would not have had t& 
own, probably faulty, skipping 

M. REMENSNYDEs wees fi Pe : cece 
er Vos promise whatever in presenting JAMES H. HART 
or sive position in as appealing a man 
as possible. Those » like their writ Island Groves 

Leave The Progressive a witho ng straight can avert their eyes from the Star Route, N. Merritt island, Cocos, Fle 
addition of frills and glitter. Possibly a littl sstrations; for the rest of us, it's helpful 
stiffer cover might be a worthwhile improv to have a bit of brightness for the eye to 


Express prepaid—add 5% on orders 
for Upper bhi: higan, lowa, Wiscon 
mag” gst ene hens led by tl sin, and Minnesota. Prices on request 
Oo my very eta = whe ¢ . 1} for states further West 
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made a monkey of my prediction. This plays 
heck with my stub balance, the cause of my 
previous resolution, but I've already got 
my money's worth 

JOHN H. Mon« 


Portsmouth, Va 


Appreciation 


Dear Sir: 


I am sure I express the appreciation of a 
host of American Friends Service Commit 
tee staff and lay people for Milton Mayer's 
superb article on Red Schaal in the January 
Progressive 

James EK. Brisrot 
Dire« tor 
Peace Education Program 
American Friends 
Philade Iphia, Pa 


Service Committee 


Mayer and the ACLU 


Dear Sirs 


I have read with some indignation the let 
ters scolding Milton Mayer for his ‘attack 
on Dorothy Dunbar Bromley and the Amer 
ican Civil Liberties Union. Most of th 
writers seem to believe that there are 
liberal organizations so on the 
angels that criticism of them is treason 
Milton Gardener says in the December is 
sue: “I expect next to see Mr. Mayer at 
tack the American Friends Service Com 
mittee, the Girl Scouts, the Campfire Girl 
the National Council of Christians 
Jews, and other such organizations 

All of us know Mayer's opinion of M« 
Carthy, the American Legion, and Sen 
Knowland, Why should he waste his breath 
here? Somebody has got to have the “wit 
and gall’ to dig 
liberal 


SOT 


side of the 


and 


even old cherished 


when they 


into 


organizations need it 


Are we all stuffed shirts nowadays? Is the 
ACLU (of which | am a member) now 
canonized? 

Occasionally Mayer wastes wit on slight 
substance. But though cast in satirical form, 
much of what he writes is meaty and has 
validity, and in my opinion this includes his 
ACLU criticism 

I can't bear to end this letter without re 
sort to one of those set sentences people 
are always writing to you, either pro or con 
Milton Mayer. So positively: | always read 
Mayer first, and the day The Progressive 
is without Mayer, sir, you 
subscription 


may cancel my 


CynTHia M. Anyi 
Ward Pa 


Off Mayer's Back 


Dear Sirs 


For goodness’ sake, let's get off Milton 
Mayer's back! The satirist-humorist-human 
itarian is a rare man in America these days 
Mayer is a necessity for those of us who 
need humor to leaven the dreadful business 
of being a liberal in these times 

| imagine that some change in format 
would make The Progressive appear mor 
respectable to some of my relatives, but | 
would rather you applied extra funds main 


ly on your salaries 


jt AN Hi 


La Mesa 


writers 
Tozer 
Calif 


Mayer Loathsome 


Dear Sirs 

My enthusiasm for The 
lowered by the 
Milton Mayer I 
read Th: 
heard one of 


Progressive s 
loathsome 
many 
Pr , , Dd I 
wressive, but 
them 


disastrously 
articles by have 
friends who 


have never comment 
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THE NEW LEADER 


30 YEARS OF DEVOTION TO 
FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY" 


U.S. Senator PAUL DOUGLAS says: 


“| read each issue of THE NEW LEADER and 
find it very valuable. It is the most intelli 
gent anti-Communist paper in the country 
But nonetheless it is a soundly liberal paper 
as well.” 


| enclose $2 for the next 27 issues 





State 


favorably on Mayer. It is difficult to un 
derstand why the Editor is unwilling to 
consider the viewpoint of this group of 
readers. Why should we have to be faced 
by a Mayer article in every issue? 

E. M. Teap 


Hyattsville, Md 


Mayer Superb 
Dear Sirs 
I shall use thi: 
yment of the 
His subtle humor 
unique style, and keen observations o 
current affairs are superb. “On the Other 
Hand” is always thought-provoking and 
this not even a vociferous anti-Mayer mi 
nority will deny—stimulating. The fine 
flavor of The Progressive is provided in 
large part by the spice of Mayer 
Also, in the September discussion of the 
ADA, Norman Thomas 
once again master without peer 
the art of political debate. Why not 
us more of his sound judgment an 
Moyne CAasBact 
Mannheim 


opportur ity to e¢ xpres 1 


continued enjo articles by Mil 


ton Mayer 


casm 


poignant sar 
} 


revealed himself 
to be a 
allow 


iw isdom 


German y 


Erratum 


Dear Sir: 


In my review of Carleton 
The Story of Man, in the January issue 
you make me say Mr. Coon could “recon 
struct a skull from a set of chipped fints 
It sounds either as if he is an alchemist or 
that I am such a very amateur anthropol 
ogist that I do not know the stuff of whic 
the human animal is made. What | wrote 
was, “He can reconstruct a skull from a few 
fragments and deduce a whole technology 
from a set of chipped flints 


Coon book 


PRISCILLA ROBERTSON 
Anchorage, Ky 


Rubin-Mayer Colloquies 


Dear Sirs 
Readers in the communities 
1 think mark 
sO as not to miss hearing Morris H. Rul 
and Milton Mayer in a series of rare public 
colloquies or ects like c 
existe Details 
of these llow by 
mail to Progressive subscribers in the area 
Feb. 22, Waltham, Mass ( Brandei 
University ) 
Feb 24 Lynn Mass 
Feb. 25, 26, New York City 
Feb. 27, Philadelphia 
Feb. 28, Baltimore 
Mark T. Deisier, Jr. 
American Friends Service Committee 
Philadelphia, Pa 


below will, 


want to their calendars now 


debates, on sul 


peace, and Communism 


and other meetings will f 


Pilfered 


Dear Sirs 
- 


The Progressive is not only read avidly 
by our seamen, but it is frequently pilfered 


Tue Liprary por SEAMEN 
New York, N. Y 


February, 1955 























Gruening on Alaska 


THe STATE oF 
Gruening. Random House 


$7.50. 


ALASKA, by Ernest 
6060 pp. 


Reviewed by 
Richard L. Neuberger 


i as a civilian and as a lieu 
tenant in the Army, I have spent 
Alaska. Dur 
ing that time one dominant question 
Alaskans. How did you 
Gruening? Were you for 
Did 


him? 


a total of three years in 
separated 
stand on 
Gruening or against Gruening? 
you like him or did you detest 
“Gruening” 


doctor of 


was Ernest Gruening, ex 
iZitie edi 

ex-New 
the most controversial 


Alaskan history 


He reigned at 


medicine ex-ma 
tor, €x-newspaper p iblisher 


Yorker, 


governor in 


Juneau, the terri 


torial capital, from 1939 until 1953, a 


far longer tenure than other 


Alaskan chiel 


tained. Salmon 


any 
executive evel at 
packers owners ol 
steamship lines, and mining magnates 
tell that 

wrecking Rank 


streets ol 


would you 
Alaska 


kans in the 


backwoods 


(,ruening was 
Alas 
primitive 
that 


Gruening was the first governor who 


ind-file 
the 
towns would reply 
ever represented the “little people” 
of Alaska rather than the 
had looted Alaska’s natural resources 

And longer is 
governor of Alaska, and he has writ 
ten the inevitable book. But it is 
more than that. It is the book about 
Alaska to end all beoks about Alaska. 
It is an almanac of the exploitation 
and neglect of America’s northern 
frontier. It has the rine of genuine 
sincerity 


men who 


now Gruening no 


unlike most books 
the 
tood in 


because 
celebrities, it was written by 
man himself. No ghost ever 
at the Ernest 


“by” 


typewriter tor (,ruen 
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ing, who had such solid works as 
Mexico and Its Heritage and These 
United States in his literary kitbag 
long before he ever saw Alaska’s tim 
bered headlands standing up out of 
the mists of the North Pacific Ocean 


Symbolism is this 
stocky 
Eskimo villages 
had set foot before 
grim irony in the fact that Alaska’s 
17,000-foot Mount Foraker is named 
after a Republican U. S. Senator from 
Ohio “whose only notable 
Alaska was 
the defeat of a 


important to 
visited Indian 
where no 


man who and 
governor 


(,ruening sees a 


relation to 
aiding in 


Alaska 


and 


bill to 


opposing 
grant 


a delegate 


Were Gruening’s talk that of British 
neglect of Malaya or 
sigh piously over the evils of 
But he 


Burma, we 
would 
iS writing in these 
the I 
a vast domain on our own con 

ind of its 


colonialism 


pages of a territory of nited 
State 

tinent, nearly criminal 
abandonment by the people and the 


government of this country 

Although 
has been able to provide the mar 
velous Mounties to patrol the Yukon 


sparsely settled Canada 


wilderness across the border, law and 


Alaska 


in the breach 


order in have been honored 


only During the gold 
rush, hoodlums lurked just over the 
line and pilfered nuggets aS soon as 
they passed from unde 
the Mounties 


marshals 


the jurisdic 


tion ol Even today, 
Al iskan 
their pay 


structions hamstring them.” 


are “inadequate, 


insufficient, and their in 


Gruening is a liberal Democrat but 
he trains his verbal howitzers on any 
body he thinks has impeded Alaskan 
bitterly the 
late Harold I Icke late 
Felix S. Cohen for thei that 
Alaskan Indians had 


iboriginal rig! 
to certain federal tumberlands in 


assails 
the 


development. He 
ind 
rulings 


its 


Al is’ 


ka. Gruening believes that these man 
dates have helped to prevent estab 
lishment of a full-scale pulp industry 
in Alaska by clouding title to the 
Tongass National Forest. In contrast 
to this scorching administered to 
Harold Ickes, Gruening’s book gives 
only one passing sideswipe to Secre 
tary of the Interior McKay—tor re 
placing Dr. Albert Day as director of 
the Wildlife Service with a man who 
was not a career biologist 


Gruening spares no targets. He 
shows how the canned-salmon indus 
try has consistently opposed statehood 
for Alaska statehood 


because would 


give the people of Alaska control 
their 
peatedly have voted to abolish fish 


over own resources. They re 


traps—-huge chambers owned by non 
residents and which extract a feartul 
But Con 
gress blithely disregards these pleas 
because Alaska has no U. S. Senators 
to speak for the Territory 
authority and prestige 


toll from the salmon runs 


with 


Gruening sees statehood as the only 
hope. He is critical of President Eisen 
hower for putting partisanship ibove 
principle Gruening recalls that 
Eisenhower, speaking as president of 
Columbia I 1950. had 
said at Denver 


ol Ala ka 


will 


niversity in 
that 
and Hawai to 
the that America 
what it pre ache But, by 
had decided 
statehood only tor 
Republi in 
National Committee had advised the 
White House that the Alaska 
might po ubly send two Democrats 
Senators to Washington, D. C 


quick admission 
statehood 
show world 
practices 


195% Mr 


to recommend 


l ise nhowe I 


Hawaii—evidently the 


Alaska is sole touch 
stone. He 


Senators 


CGruening’s 


praises a lew reactionary 


who fought for statehood, 
and he is critical of such Democratic 
liberals as Oklahoma 
Fulbright of Arkansas for sug 


gesting that Alaska should settle for a 


Monroney of 
and 
ambiguous “common 


nebulous and 


wealth” status, which Gruening fears 
would be 
than 


Through this massive 


even more ignominious 


rank 


volume runs 


present territorial 
a certain querulous streak. One sense 
that Gruening can be 
rest of the 
at the 
truth 


right and the 
Yet the book 


the 


world wrong 
has 


realizes that this is 


same time, impact 


The reader 





a man who has risked his life in frail 
one-engined planes with devil-may 
care bush pilots, who has navigated 
the Bering Sea in the teeth of blind 
ing sleet, who has breasted the fog 
of the Inside Passage on perilous 
shoals, who has trekked through the 
Tanana Valley when the thermometer 
stood at 65° below zero 

This is the basic book about Alaska 
by the controversial man 
been Alaska’s foremost champion 
during most of our own times, I 
would recommend it without hesita 
tion to the 435 Congressmen, to the 
96 Senators, and to the distinguished 
resident of the White House, who 
during the 84th Congress must decide 
again whether Alaska is to be 
come a sovereign state of the Union 


who has 


once 


It is statehood's most effective tract to 
date Alask a's 
struggle for independence 


the Common Sense ol 


The Powerful 200 


Tue 20rn Century Caprrais 
Revo.tution, by A. A. Berle, |r., Har 
court, Brace. 192 pp $3. 


Reviewed by 
T. K. Quinn 
FUDENTS ol 


scene 


the American 
expect the 
enlightening from A. A. Berle. This 
book is not disappointing. His atti 
tude toward the big corporations has 
mellowed through the years. Without 
distinguishing the billionaire 
the millionaire companies, he surpris 
ingly presses no limit to their swelling 
(another 
mergers is now sweeping the country 
it the rate of 45 a month) nor does he 


unusual and 


sive wave of alarming big 


propose new, outside controls ove! 
them, although he elaborates on their 
economic and political 
shows how they are “guided by tiny 
self-perpetuating » 


Berle discards, as a premise, much 


swer and 
| 


oligopolies 


of what our conventional economists, 
businessmen, lawyers, and publicists 
fact truth 
his Foreword he recognizes the mod 


accept as and Phus, in 
ern, big corporation as a quasi-politt 


cal as well as economic institution 
and says later, “It is simply inaccurate 
to present the American 
system of 1954 as a system in 
competition of great units 


does not Exist) produces the same re 


col porate 
which 
(which 


40 


sults as those which used to flow from 
competition among thousands of 
small producers (which in great areas 
of American economics in the main 
does not exist).” In Berle’s intelligent 
and informed view it is utterly use 
less for the U.S. businessman to at 
tempt to answer 100-year-old Marx 
ism with the arguments of 150-year 
old Adam Smith, as so many are now 
doing foolishly. 

The 
American 
more than 200 corporations which 


half of all 


owned by 


most important 


industry is not 


terle calls “concentrates” (three o1 
four companies that dominate single 
Their influ 
ence extend well half 
patents, con 
Our American 


depends upon and revolves around 


industries) control and 
into the other 
and 


through licenses, 


tracts whole system 
these few corporations whose power, 
Berle points out, is no longer checked 
by capital requirement market-place 
judgment because in their intrenched 
they can create their 


positions own 


capital. Each of these giants is a pow 
er center with dependent employees, 
and 


ities looking to it for service, for jobs, 


tradesmen, customers, commun 


and often for directions. Corporations 
like U.S. Steel Motors 
can determine the whole course of the 


and General 
country’s development, for better or 
and 
tute a new kind of rulership which is 
hardly compatible with 


for worse, they therefore consti 
democratic 
ideals 

[hese corporations do not compete 
serle 
not 
compet! 


themselves in 
this 
with 


among prices 


puts it way: “Herring do 


And 


whales between themselves is 


compete whales 
tion ol 
more like war than economics.” What 
we really have in this country is a 
mixed system of private and govern 
mental ownership and operation with 

which requires 
planning, and he rightly says, “Plan 


ning but 


limited competition 


does not decrease power, 
increases it.” 


“Where there 


“there is no 


is power,” Berle says, 


stability unless there is 
a mechanism for limiting the exercise 
of that power and defining the area 


The 


porate executive has more power than 


of operation.” individual cor 


our present legal system recognizes, 


more perhaps than he 
may I add, certainly 
non-elected 


and, 
than any 
should have 
lo my knowledge no one in this 


wants, 
more 
authority 


lield has perceived more poignantly 


than Berle the political and social 
significance of the giant 
corporations over the country and no 
one has elfective solutions for 
the problem. With all of his knowl 
edge and brilliant presentation, he 
bows to what he apparently considers 
the inevitable, in the manner of the 
Marxian dialetic, and comes up with 
the rather that all 
we can hope for is that the giant cor 


power ol 


less 


naive conclusion 


poration will usurp the province of 
the Almighty and create a 
itself. The only other 
they have been 

even the Sherman law or the Clayton 
act), are public backed by 
government and the readiness of con 


soul for 
checks, and 
ellective 


not (not 


opinion 


centrates to forget their souls and take 
advantage of each other's mistakes 


Nowhere does Serle cise USS the ex 


tent to which public opinion is 


| 
rupted by the misrepresentations of 


cor 


various mass circulation magazines 
and newspapers dependent upon the 
big corporations’ advertising 


their 


ippro 


priations for existence 


| 
In my judgment, Berle’s references 
to a “higher law” 
ing the 
expresses more pure hope and trust 
than reality. It 
of surrendet 


which is determin 


operations of big business 
about it a tone 
mistaken in 
this as he is when he says, “A 


has 
He is as 
board 
of directors of the quality maintained 
by, let us say, General Electric, of ne 
cessity must be familiar with the pro 
duct of laboratories and research and 
fully appreciative of the ‘long haired 
know-how.’ ” The fact is that most of 
the directors of 
other 


General | lectriu oOo! 


companies wouldn't know an 


ampere from an electron or a com 


pressor from a transformer. They are 


also directors of other big corpora 


tions, under the interlocking system 
and should hardly be expected to be 
familiar with the 
them. Their 


under 


details of any of 


interest is almost wholly, 
except special conditions, i 


balance sheets, profit and loss stat 


ments, and dividends, and in too 
many instances in what special favors 
or patronage can be influenced to 


their advantage 


The race to giantism is essentially 
a quest for power, not efficiency But 
when 


field 


one or two companies im any 


are allowed to swell to giant 
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size the others are required to lollow 
in order to match their power, and be 
in a corresponding 
more of the fellow in 
prices lor parts, interest rates, 
This 


not 


posiuion to re 
quire other 
lower 
material, et may be 
elliciency. It is 


elliciency. 


private 


necessarily social 


Stuart's Memoirs 


Firry Years iN Cuina, by John 
Leighton Stuart. Random House. 346 
pp. $5. 

Reviewed by 
Eugene P. Boardman 
Hk book is 


something of a miracle. Its au 
thor, U.S. ambassador to China from 
July 1946 to December 1952, suffered 
November 1949 
and was hospitalized nearly i yea! 
Ihe main body of his 
writtten 1949 


appearance of this 


a severe “stroke” in 

memoirs 
The last three 
chapters put in writing for 
Stuart after 1949 by Stanley Horn 
beck, formerly of the Department of 
State 


was 
belore 


were 


Stuart intends his memoirs to be 
more than just a record of fifty years 
in China. He presents in some detail 
his views of Christian university edu 

After 
Testament to theologi 

Nanking, Stuart be 


cation in China fifteen years of 
teaching New 


cal students in 


came the founder and subsequently 


the long-time president of Yenching 
University, an institu 
tion course ab 
His term 
began after the Mar 
1946 had passed 
the period of its greatest promise 
His the next three 
years, when he was unable to prevent 
the lapse into civil war and had to 
witness the collapse of the Nationalist 
regime on the mainland, are framed 
to interest both the student of “What 
went wrong in China?” 
ent-day policy-maker 


outstanding 
Peking, 


the Communists 


neal now ol 
sorbed by 
as ambassador 
shall 


mediation of 


observations of 


and the pres- 


In a prefatory note Gen 
C. Marshall says: “I doubt if there is 
anyone whose understanding of Chi 
nese character, history, and political 
complications that of Dr. 
Stuart. His high standard of integrity 
made his opinions all the more im 
portant.” 


George 


equals 


This reviewer wishes to add 


The PROGRESSIVE 


his amazement at the wide range 
of personal friendships with Chinese 
achieved by Stuart in the 
his career. His birth in China, his pro 
ficiency in spoken Chinese, his a 
quaintance with foundation works ol 
the cultural 


course ol 


Chinese heritage, and, 
above all, his dedication to the ideal 
Christian China 


that should be for the Chinese despite 


ot a university in 
its founding through foreign sources 
gave him a relationship with Chinese 
other West 
By his own admission 


leaders difficult for any 


erner to match 
i tyro in diplomacy his first diplo 
ambassador 
birthday 

work re 


in personal dealings 


math appointment as 


followed his seventieth 
Stuart brought to his 
markable skill 


fund of 
revelant of the 


new 


and a attitudes 


I he 


present-day China policy are present 


important 


more latter for 


ed in his last three chapters 


The 


center 


rellections 
the 


poli ics ol 


author's post wal 


about the idea that “aber 
contradictory” 
States 


strenghened 


rant and 
the I 


weakened rather 


Nationalist 
and were partly to blame tor the com 


nited 
China 


ing to power of the Chinese Commu 


nists. Either we should have given 


the 
Kuomintang (which meant American 


enough aid to insure success olf 


troops) or, failing that, we should 


have 
Chinese 


reduced our participation in 
the the 
usual diplomatic relations 
Publication of the China White 
Paper in August 1949 shocked Stuart 


for one thing, as a piece of incon 


alfairs to level of 


sistency with previously stated and 
later stated policies of our govern 
ment. We then portrayed the Nation 
tionalist manner 
“adversely critical” beyond precedent 
while continuing 
Then in June 1950, ten months later, 
we began an era of support and aid to 


Government in a 


our recognition 


the Nationalist regime which has now 
eventuated in a military alliance 
Stuart is steadfastly opposed to the 
admission of Red China to the Unit 
ed Nations as well as to the recogni 
Red China by the United 


The Red regime holds more of 


tion olf 
States 
evil and less of good for China than 
does its only alternative on Formosa 
He is convinced the Chinese People’s 
Republic will 
be overthrown by 
themselves 

A critical introduction by Hu Shih 
adds to the value of this timely book 


run its and 


the 


course 


Chinese 


Swampeast Pioneer 


MussourRlt, by Thad 
441 pp $4 


FROM Snow 


Houghton Mifflin 
Reviewed by 
Russell Lord 


ERE is the 

a kind one, warm-hearted, 
headed, Entering his seven 
and back, he say 


“Pioneers were flools, and I 


lile of a brave man 
hard 
unique 
ties looking 
was one 
I do not regret it and I am 
Thad Snow 
ders exactly what led him to pull up 


settled 


of them 


not ashamed.” still won 


stakes as a landlord in rich 
and tranquil Indiana and become, u 
time, the outstanding landlord-cham 
pion ol Missouri cotton croppers on 
i “much belated frontier 

torn ol landed 
Thad Snow 


good place ot his own 


people, 


young 
was well-established on a 
there in In 
diana. Having studied philosophy at 
Michigan, he 


farming from respected hired men of 


college in learned his 


the old order and brought in on hi 
own some rather startling innovations 
stock feed 
ing. “I had lots of growing up to do 
“but for 
former tarm 
lifelong 
like a 


dows he 


in grassland culture and 


he remarks in passing sore 
reason, nearly all my 
have become my 

friends.” He took to farming 
duck to the stock 
trained were the talk of 


hands 


water 
the countrs 
Before he was thirty, he was 


side ten 


years along in a farming program 


that promised ease and plenty 
Abruptly, 1910, he 
gave “unaccountable rest 
lessness”” or to 
outlook 
wanted to be in 


however, in 
way to an 
a contessed “irregular 
and 


ity” of purpose — 


a ‘new’ country that 
I could spread out in, and where a 
lot remained still After 


casting around a little his choice fell 


to be done 


upon a thousand acres of river-swamp 
the delta of Mis 
souri, with only $00 acres of it cleared 


land on southeast 


He moved there with his young wile 
and two the 
S11. In one of his first 
patches to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
he christened the region “Swarmpeast 
Missouri,” and the name stuck 
Clearing that land and fighting the 
weather 


children in spring ol 


letter-dis 


through flood and drouth 


was pioneering of the roughest sort 
tide which 
i 


midi 


Changes in the economic 
shifted this delta area from gra 


grain and made it cotton country like 





wise made the going hard. In the 
farm debacle of 1929 the Snows were 
sold out, but they rallied their re- 
sources and kept going. That part of 
the delta was filling up fast with 
refugee farmers, many of them 
Negroes. “In 1930 I arranged to feed 
starving people in an organized way; 
many good people were angered and 
outraged; and the preachers were 
particularly mean about it,” Thad 
Snow recalls. 

For years an agrarian crusader 
against tariffs, he lined up with the 
tariff-equivalent maneuvers of George 
Peek and the other McNary-Hau 
genites. When Henry Wallace set up 
the New Deal's crop adjustment pro 
gram in 1933, Thad Snow started 
making trips to Washington to push 
the cotton plowdown and similar 
plans. For a while the whole thing 
looked fine to him; but then he saw 
that by a Farm Act so loosely drawn, 
the landlords got nearly all the bene 
fits and could, in most places, legally 
gyp and dispossess their croppers. 
Thad Snow said this was scandalous, 
and said so out loud. 

All this led to the “almost blood- 
less” roadside sit-down strike of the 
croppers in bitter winter weather of 
1938. Then Thad Snow, the one big 
planter openly backing the strikers, 
became, as he puts it, the personal 
“devil” of the delta, and “a traitor to 
my class.” 

He makes little or no mention of 
the personal calamities that beset him 
and his family during those stormy 
years. He had a two-year breakdown 
but came back, ill and limping, into 
the fight. He drafted amendments to 
make the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act play fair with tenants and labor 
ers, and he tried to get remote and 
cocky bureaucrats to make the Farm 
Security Adminisiration make sense 
He thought he was making headway 
and would win; but then the New 
Deal started to stoke things up for 
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World War II. “I was against the 
war, myself,” he writes in his closing 
chapter. “I argued against it when- 
ever I could without offense... But 
I did not argue with jobless people.” 

And now: “Why should an old man 
end a moderately cheerful book with 
talk about war? ... Why should I be 
concerned about the future of my 
species? I would say it is because we 
are an interesting species. It is per- 


fectly remarkable what we can do... 

“It could be that the new bombs 
are about to make war unpopular, at 
least among the nations that have 
them and have the means to dis- 
tribute them. Nations will not be- 
come righteous but they could be- 
come cautious.” 


(Thad Snow died at age 73 as this 
issue went to press.) 


The Trend in Recent Fiction 


By E. NELSON HAYES 


Pigeon rERISTICALLY, a re 
current theme in the fiction of 
modern Western culture has been the 
Faustian man obsessed by illimitable 
desire for fame, wealth, love, self-ex 
pression, and even immortality. In 
the Nineteenth Century novel his 
wings are clipped by divine retribu 
tion or poetic justice; in the Twen 
tieth, by the saddening realization of 
human limitation and frailty. 

In All Men Are Morial (World. 
339 pp. $5). Simone de Beauvoir em 
ploys this theme to provide the hero, 
plot, and significance of what may 
well be the most bizaare novel of the 
year. In an artificial narrative frame 
work, a proud, envious actress meets 
and pursues a stranger who claims 
to be immortal; to shake her off, he 
convinces her of the futility of im 
mortality by recounting the sad tale 
of his seven centuries 

Mme. de Beauvoir has already 
achieved more than a little notoriety, 
and some solid reputation, by playing 
the first sex against the second, ob- 
serving America day by day, and writ- 
ing two fairly good novels, The Blood 
of Others and She Came to Stay. An 
atheistic existentialist, which is to say 
a God-seeker lost in a cold and lone 
ly world, she has demonstrated a 
facile if feverish talent that expresses 
itself not only in weird imaginings, 
superlicial generalizations, and cut- 
ting but also occasional 
insights into the obscure wells of hu 
man motive and telling observations 
on philosophical problems. 

These traits are evident through- 
out All Men Are Mortal, along with 
not a few absurdities and consider 
able repetition to emphasize that 


Wwitticisms, 


man's happiness is contingent on his 
mortality. It is a somewhat deceptive 
novel; on a first reading, it seers 
rather better than it really is. Dev 
otees of Kalka and his crew will ad- 
mire it as the sincerest form of [lat 
tery; others will find it an evening of 
unusual entertainment, to be re 
membered in the morning as 
thing of a nightmare 

Without the Gothic trimmings, the 
Faust theme is 
other recent novels. 

The New Men (Scribner's. 311 pp. 
$3.50), by C. P. Snow, an English 
author too little read in this country, 
concerns the British research in fis 
sion weapons. To date, novelists have 
been chary of treating the most sig- 
nificant event of our times, the de 
velopment and use of the atom bomb, 
because few of them have the scien 
tific background and hush-hush in 
formation necessary to create a con 
vincing fiction. But now Snow, alike 
novelist, scientist, and civil servant, 
has explored in dramatic and force 
ful manner that strange world 

His scene is a research project in 
England during the war, where are 
played out not only 
ill-defined moral 
but also intimate 
brother and _ brother, 
band and wile, person and person 


some 


woven into several 


tensions and 
crises of 
bilities, 


between 


responsi 
conflicts 


hus 


The New Men has some confusions 
which result from the use of a [irst 
person narrator, a government offi 
cial whose ministry is in charge of 
the bomb project which his brother 
And there are a 
lessly handied scenes, details, and pas 
sages which must be attributed either 
to haste or to impassioned feeling 


co-directs few care- 
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about the subject at hand. However, 
these faults are minor in a novel 
which projects so vividly the full im- 
pact of “events too big for men.” 
Above all, the intelligent analysis 
of the horrendous guilt for dropping 
the bomb, and of the intricate ques- 
tion of loyalty and national security, 
cannot fail to be moving and mean- 
ingful to an America which has so 
recently been shamed by the com- 
pounding of sin, having not only 
destroyed Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
but also the man who destroyed them. 


America is seen from three distinct- 
ly different, yet related viewpoints in 
novels by Stephen Longstreet, Garet 
Rogers, and Harvey Swados. Long- 
street’s The Lion at Morning (Simon 
and Schuster. 597 pp. $4.95), tells the 
epic adventures of a painter and his 
father, the one struggling to form 
the idiom and subject to convey the 
abundance and vitality of American 
life, the other pursuing affluence and 
influence as if the accumulation and 
spending of wealth were a fine art. 
Both of them fail, because their un- 
selfisliness is misunderstood by a 
selfish society, and because their 
bodies and spirits are too weak to 
bear the demons that ride them. 

Longstreet, equally successful as 
novelist, artist, and playwright, has 
an exuberance and vigor which are 
eloquently apparent in his latest 
book. It is long, yet never tedious; his 
characters are sketched in broad, 
firm lines that make them memor- 
able; and his narrative sense is as sure 
as his quite extraordinary command 
of dialogue and description. In this 
fiction of two men seeking the abso- 
lutes of life, he just misses a major 
work, perhaps because his energy and 
quickness prevent him from going 
much below the surface in delinea- 





THE REVIEWERS 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, newly elected 
Democratic Senator from Oregon, has 
written numerous on-the-scene articles 
ebout Alaske. T. K. QUINN, a former 
vice-president of General Electric, wrote 
“Giant Business: Threat to Democracy.” 
EUGENE P. BOARDMAN teaches Far 
Eastern history at the University of Wis 
consin. RUSSELL LORD is editor of The 
Land and author of “Behold Our Land.” 
E. NELSON HAYES reviews books for 
the Boston Globe and has taught Eng- 
lish at Cornell, Union College, end 
Skidmore. 
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tion of people and exposition of 
theme. 

Prisoner in Paradise (Putnam. 438 
pp. $3.95) by “Garet Rogers, pseu- 
donym of a California lawyer, is a 
remarkable case history of a medical 
quack. After laying bare the social 
and economic factors, including pov- 
erty and a long prison term, which 
led Sparton McClintock to Los 
Angeles and to the cynical adoption 
of unethical and unscientific practice 
of medicine, the author gradually re- 
veals the psychotic origin of his de 
ceits. When McClintock comes to be- 
lieve in his own quackery, which he 
had earlier assutmed in order to give 
him control over others, then alcohol, 
crime, and anather jail follow in 
quick succession. The novel is clumsy, 
crude of outline, and dull of diction, 
yet its faults are in some measure 
compensated by the vivid character 
ization of the “doctor” and by the 
fascinating if repulsive expose of 
charlantry 

Harvey Swados has written a novel 
which is ambiguous, awkward, hon- 
est, and promising. In Out Went the 
Candle (Viking. 374 pp. $3.95), he 
traces the corroding influence on his 
children of a garment-industry mid- 
dieman who aspires during the war 
to become a financial czar through 
profiteering. The tragedy of his fam 
ily is obscurely viewed by a young 
newspaperman turning veteran who 
moves along the periphery of their 
lives. 

rhe novel represents an unripe 
talent and a somewhat quixotic fond 
ness for the neurotic. Swados is not 
yet at home with the structure and 
style of the novel. But there is an 
earnestness, a courage, a forthright 
ness in the book that lead us to hope 
for better things from him 

I want to mention briefly here two 
of last year’s books which merit warm 
recommendation. The Journal of Ed 
win Carp (Simon and Schuster. 242 
pp. $3.50) by Richard Haydn is a 
very witty novel about a good man 
who, like Mr. Pickwick and others too 
much on the side of the angels, is 
quite ridiculous. And More Stories 
by Frank O'Connor (Knopf. 385 pp 
$5) establishes once again the fact 
that O'Connor's wise and beautiful 
tales and legends belong with the 
best of Katherine Mansfield, Walter 
de la Mare, A. E. Coppard, and other 
masters of the short story 
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on two vital issues 


The Progressive’s 


influence turns 
the tide 


McCarthyism 


Public power 





lem 
“mole lesue te tne 


ae t oo=pe I never failed 
were anger to buy 














The Progressive 
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We Gistributed 100 09° repriste 
of The Progressive article on publics 


ant the result wee litereliy 
Cecsente of voters who wore better 
ont gore therougely inf erect. 








The reprints from The 
gue ghapel 0 Gabw part inoaeine 





Here’s how The Progressive helped win these two key elections: 


IN MICHIGAN .. . Hayworth ran against Rep. Kit 
Clardy, one of the most bigoted McCarthyites in Con- 
gress, in the Sixth District. He fought Clardy with 
The Progressive’s 45th Anniversary Issue on McCar- 
thy. Hayworth reports: “The Progressive rendered a 
significant service by devoting a whole issue to the 
McCarthy story. As I campaigned I never failed to 
find people who were eager to buy copies. If I were 
to plan the campaign again, I would buy a thousand 
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IN OREGON . In Neuberger’s race against Sen. 
Guy Cordon the big issue was _— power. Neuber 
ger had written an article for the July Progressive ex 
posing Republican give-aways. The article quickly be- 
came a decisive factor in Neuberger’s stunning vic 
tory. “We distributed 100,000 reprints of The Pro 
gressive article on — power,” Neuberger says, 
“and the result was literally thousands of voters who 
were better and more thoroughly informed. The re 
prints .. . played a major part in our victory.” 


For over 45 years The Progressive has served 
the people of America and helped the forces of 
liberalism press forward by providing the vital 
ammunition of hard fact, honest analysis, and 
fearless exposure of dishonesty and corruption, 
without regard for person or party. 


You, too, will find The Progressive of “sig- 
nificant service”—try it now, with a full money 
back guarantee. 


The Progressive Madison, Wis. 





